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JJNCOLN  AND  DOUGLAS 


IR.  JAMES  K.  MACIE'S   RECOLLECTIONS 
OF  LINCOLN. 


ho     Second      Question     to     Be    Pat    to 
DounlaM—  How   Will   He   AuewoH 
— Xt»e  *'l^lttle  G unit"  on  the 
Horns  or  •>  Dllommu. 

Washington,  D.  0.,  Aug.  5.— Editor  of  the 
hlcago    'lYibunc:     Of   all    ttie    traits   which 
uve   made  tho  namo  of   Abraham    Lincoln 
istorlo  and   enduring   there   are  none  which 
lands   out   with   more   Interest   and  slgultl- 
anoe  than  his  ,  clearness  of    perception  and 
rondorful  sagacity  as  a  politician. 
Mr.  Lincoln  was  not   only  a  statesman    but 
e  was  a   politician.     Charles    Suinner  was  a 
talesman   but  he   was   no    politician.     It  Is 
bus  tbat   wa   have  some   men    in  publio  life 
irbo  combine  tho  statesman  with  the  politi- 
lao   while  we   have  some   who  inay  bo  emi- 
enl  as  statesmen  with   but  little  of  tho  poli- 
iolan,  while  others   are  of  bot  little  acount 
,s  statesmen  bat  wise  as  politicians. 
Tho  year  185H  found  mo  located  as  editor  of 
.weekly    Republican   paper   in   MoDonough 
)ounty,  In  Illinois.     At  that  time  1  had  heard 
he   namo   of  Abraham    Lincoln    mentioned, 
mt  It   aroused  in   me  no  special  Interest.    A 
iepublioan    State  Convention    was    held    In 
iprtngtield,  June  17,  1S5S,  at  which  Mr.  Lin- 
:oln   was    named  as  a  candidate   for    United 
states  Senator  to   succeed  Stephen  A.  Doug. 
as.     At  the    close    of    that   convention   Mr. 
^Incoln  made  a  speech,    in  which  oocurs  the 
lollowing  remarkable  passage: 

••Wo  are  now  far  into  the  fifth  year  since  a 
jollcy  was  initiated  with  the  avowed  object 
md  confident  promise  of  putting  an  end  to 
ilaverv  agitation.  Under  the  operation  of 
,hat  policy  tbat  agitation  has  not  ouly  oeasod 
aut  has  constantly  augmented.  In  my  opin- 
ion it  will  not  cease  until  a  crisis  shall  havt 
teen  reached  and  passed.  A  house  divided 
igainat  itself  cannot  stand.  I  believe  this 
Government  cannot  endure  permanently  half 
ilave  and  half  free.  I  do  not  expect  the 
Union  to  be  dissolved— I  do  not  expect  the 
house  to  fall— but  I  do  expect  it  will  cease  to 
be  divided.  It  will  become  all  one  thing  or 
all  the  other.  Either  the  opponents  of  slav- 
ery will  arrest  the  further  spread  of  it  and 
place  it  where  the  public  mind  shall  rest  in 
the  belief  that  it  is  In  the  course  of  ultimate 
extinction,  or  its  advocates  will  push  it  for- 
ward till  it  aball  become  alike  lawful  in  all 
the  Slates,  old  as  well  as  new,  North  as 
well  as  South." 

Never  till  that  time  was  a  bolder  or  more 
audacious  sentiment  against  American  slav- 
ery uttered  by  a  candidate  for  a  distin- 
guished office  than  was  the  foregoing  senti- 
ment by  Abraham  Lincoln,  just  as  he  was 
about  to  appear  before  the  people  to  contest 
with  Jndge  Douglas,  the  foremost  Senator 
and  most  popular  Democrat  of  the 
nation,  the  election  ol  United  States 
benator.  I  am  personally  cognizant 
of  the  fact  that  a  large  number  of  the 
leading  Republican  politicians  of  Illinois  at 
that  time  sincerely  regretted  these  bold  aboli- 
tion utterances  of  Mr.  Lincoln.  Democrats 
? rinned  with  delight.  Thoy  argued  from 
base  premises  that  Mr.  Lincoln  was  an 
abolitionist.  They  said  he  had  made  an  easy 
road  to  victory  for  Mr.  Douglas.  But  at 
this  time  there  was  a  new  element  develop- 
ing in  politics.  The  career  of  the  Demo- 
cratic party  had  been  such  tbat  to 
every  serious-minded  person  of  the 
North  these  utterances  of  Lineoln 
•truck  deep.  Speaking  for  myself,  I  can  say 
tbat  the  moment  I  read  the  extract  quoted,  I 
became  Intensely  Interested  In  the  man.  A 
person  can  hardly  realize  at  this  day  the  d au- 
gers which  menaced  the  Republic  at  that 
time.  We  were  drifting  with  almost  railroad 
•peed  toward  the  nationalization  of  slavery. 
In  the  same  speech  from  which  1  have 
quoted  Mr.  Lincoln  aptly  described  the  sit- 
uation. At  the  close  of  tho  foregoing  ex- 
tract he  Inquired: 

"Havo  we  no  tendency  to  the  latter  condi- 
tion! Let  anyone  who  aoubts  carefully  con- 
template that  now  almost  complete  legal 
combination— piece  of  machinery,  so  to  speuk 
— compounded  of  the  Nebraska  doctrine  and 
the  Dred  Scott  decision.     Let  him    consider 


•tudy  tho  history  of  Its  construction,  and 
trace  if  he  can,  or  rather  tall  If  he  can,  to 
trace,  the  evidence  of  design  and  concert  of 
action  among  its  chief  architects  lrom  the 
beginning." 

After  describing  the  work  in  detail  he  sums 
Up  as  follows: 

"We  cannot  absolutely  know  that  all  these 
exact  adaptations  are  the  result  of  preooncerL 
Hat  when  we  see  a  lot  of  framed  timbers, 
different  portions  of  which  we  know  havo 
been  gottoi  out  at  different  times  and  places, 
and  by  difietent  workmen— Stephen,  FraoK- 
Iid,  RoRflr  A»ri  James,  for  instance— and  wneu 
we  see  these  timbers  joined  together  and  see 
they  exactly  make  the  frame  of  a  house  or  a 
mill,  all  tne  tenons  and  inorliscs  ex- 
actly fitting  and  all  tho  lengths  and 
proportions  of  the  different  pieces  exactly 
adapted  to  their  respective  places,  and  not  a 
piece  loo  many  or  too  few — not  omitting  even 
•oaffoldlag — or,  If  a  single  piece  be  lacking 
we  sue  the  place  In  the  frame  exactly  lilted 
ami  prepared  yet  to  bring  such  a  piece  in--in 
such  a  case  wo  find  it  impossible  not  to  be- 
lieve that  Stepheu  and  Fraus.hu  <tud  Uoger 
and  James  all  understood  out  »»oi.hcr  from 
the  beginning,  and  all  worked  upou  a  com- 
mon plan  or  draft  drawn  up  before  the  first 
blow  was  struck." 

The  first  paragraph  quoled  contains  the 
first  public  ulterauce  of  what  was  afterward 
known  as  the  doctrine  of  the  "irrepressible 
conlhct."  The  secoud  quotation  oonlains  a 
direct  oharge  of  conspiracy  against  Stephen 
A.  Douglas,  Franklin  Pierce,  Uoger  13. 
Taney  and  James  Ruchanan  to  nationalize 
the  institution  of  chattel  slavery.  Mr.  Lin- 
coln never  withdrew  that  charge,  and  neither 
these  men  nor  their  friends  ever  succeeded 
|n  vindicating  them  from  the  charge. 

These  were  mainly  the  first  guns  of  tho 
great  campaign  In  185S  In  Illinois.  These 
utterances  of  Mr.  Lincoln  were  read  and 
pondered.  The  Democratic  mind  thought 
them  shallow.  The  Republican  mind  saw 
their  truth,  and  while  the  time-servers 
thought  them  unwise  and  impolitic,  the  more 
profound  and  sagacious  thinkers  of  the  party 
hailed  them  with  delight,  and  with  all  their 
might  and  main  they  enlisted  in  that  war 
which  never  ended  until  the  last  shackle  of 
the  last  slave  in  this  country  was  broken  Into 
fragments. 

Looking  baok  over  the  most  Interesting 
portion  of  our  political  history,  commenc- 
ing with  the  great  debates  between  Liurola 
and  Douglas,  we  look  in  vain  for  any  great 
or  serious  mistake  of  word  or  deed  by  Mr. 
Lincoln.  He  always  said  the  right  word  at 
the  right  time.  His  first  joint  debate  with 
Mr.  Douglas  occurred  at  Ottawa,  Au- 
gust SJ1,  looS.  It  was  about  150 
miles  from  .  my  home,  but  my  en- 
thusiasm for  the  man  was  now  at  fevor 
beat  and  I  joined  the  crowd  which  listened  to 
that  first  of  the  great  debates  between  thesa 
Intellectual  giants.  It  was  held  in  a  conven- 
ient grove  adjoining  the  town.  There  were 
20,000  people  at  that  great  meeting.  I  had 
seen  Mr.  Douglas,  but  Ibis  was  the  first  tuns 
1  had  ever  seen  Mr.  Lincoln.  Mr.  Douglas 
made  the  opening  speech  of  one  hour.  In  the 
course  of  his  speech  he  read  from  a  copy  of 
the  Springfield  Register,  a  Democratic  news- 
paper, some  resolutions  of  a  radical  uuli. 
slavery  type,  which  he  alleged  had  been 
passed  at  a  Republican  meeting  in  Spring- 
field where  Mr.  Lincoln  had  served  on  ttie 
committee  which  drafted  them.  Out  of  those 
resolutions  Mr.  Douglas  bad  formulated 
•even  questions,  each  question  beginuiug 
thus:  "I  desire  to  know  whether  Lincoln  to- 
day stands  as  ho  did  in  1SD4,"  etc.  When  Mr. 
Lincoln  came  to  reply  he  seemed  to  care  very 
little  about  Mr.  Douglas'  questions  or  the 
resolutions  reierred  to.  He  said  he  had  no 
knowledge  ol  any  such  meeting,  he  served  on 
no  such  committee,  and  never  had  heard  be- 
fore of  any  such  resolutions,  and,  lie  added, 
•'When  Mr.  Douglas  will  arroo  with  mo  to 
answer  question  for  question  he  may  cate- 
chise me  to  his  heart's  content." 

It  turned  out  that  the  resolutions  were  a 
forgery.  For  a  few  days  the  Democratic 
newspapers  had  it  all  ibeir  ou  n  way  in 
showing  up  Mr.  Lincoln's  cowardlco  In  re- 
fusing to  answer  Mr.  Douglas'  questions.  It 
was  not  Mr.  Douglas'  fault.  He  was  misled 
by  the  crime  of  one  of  his  own  party  news- 
papers. 

At  the  close  of  this  first  debate  I  had  the 
rood  fortune  to  meet  .Mr.  Lincoln  at  ihe 
house  of  a  olti/en,  and  he  took  some  Interest 
in  me  when  he  found  tbat  it  was  my  inten- 
sion to  be  present  at  his  next  appointment 
on  the  following  Wednesday  n  Augusta, 
Hancock  County,  on  the  occasion  of  a 
Congressional  Convention  in  my  district,  al 
whioh  J   uad  beeu   appointed   u  delegate.     He 


roads  of  that  section,  and  he  desired  is*  io 
map  out  his  route,  which  1  did.  According  to 
appointment  I  mot  him  and  Joseph  Media, 
tte  editor  of  the  Cblosgo  Tribune,  at  Gales- 
'burg  the  following  Tnosday.  Augusta  was 
a  village  ou  the  line  between  Gaiwburg  and 
Cjulucy,  about  sixty  miles  from  iho  former 
place.  We  started  for  Augusta  aoout  3  p.  :... 
and  on  tho  train  tne  question  \vat>  raised  as  to 
tLe  hotel  accommodallous  of  the  town,  and 
learning  from  the  conductor  that  they  were 
rather  poor  we  concluded  to  slop  off  a'.  .  .  .  - 
comb.  A  new  hotel  of  ample  dimensions  Lad 
been  recently  completed  at  this  place.  Wc 
were  assigned  to  adjoining  rooms,  and  all 
three  of  us  were  soon  busy  with  pen 
and  paper.  The  silence  was  broken 
by  Mr.  Lincoln  coming  into  the  room 
occupied  by  Mr.  Medill  und  myself,  bringing 
with  him  a  sneei  ol  paper  on  which  he  had 
written  four  questions  which  ho  proposed  to 
ask  Mr.  Douglas  al  their  nexldebale  al  Free- 
port  the  following  Friday.  He  sal  down  al 
our  table  and  read  over  blsqueslions.and  men 
a  little  discussion  followed.  Mr. Medili  said  : 
"Linooln,  1  never  would  ask  Douglas  that 
second  question.  The  others  are  all  right, 
but  it  you  ask  Douglas  that  second  question 
yo»  will  simply  grease  tho  hole  through  winch 
Douglas  will  slip,  and  you  will  give  him  an 
opportunity  which  he  will  not  be  slow  to  take 
advantage  of." 

I  propose  here  to  rolate  fully  the  history 
and  the  importance  of  ti  at  seooud  question. 
Mr.  MedR  some  twenty  years  ago,  In  a  let- 
ter written  to  me  and  published  al  the  lime 
went  over  some  of  tho  ground,  but  it  was  not 
fully  covered.  Messrs.  Nicolay  and  Hay  in 
their  admirable  history  touch  lightly  upon 
the  matter,  hut  there  are  certain  phases  of 
tne  supject  whicn,  in  the  light  of  subsequent 
history,  seem  to  me  should  De  more  adequate- 
ly known  as  goiug  to  snow  uot  only  the  won- 
derful sagacity  of  Mr.  Lincoln,  hut  also  the 
burning  patriotism  of  his  unselfish  nature 

The  elder  Republicans  of  the  present  day 
will  never  forget  the  intricate  issues  of  that 
day,  hut  nevertheless,  for  the  benefit  of  the 
younger  Uepuhlicans,  1  wish  to  recall  seme 
of  tue  lines  whioh  divided  the  people  of  that 
time,  so  that  the  part  Oorne  by  Mr.  Lincoln 
may  be  belter  understood.  It  was  the  repeal 
of  the  Missouri  compromise  in  1854  which 
rocallod  Mr.  Lincoln  into  political  activity. 
There  can  be  no  question  ifeat  this  repeal 
was  consummate!  on  purpose  that  slavery 
Uii.  ui  be  introduced  iutu  Kansas  and  Ne- 
braska, On  the  acquisition  of  territory 
wrested  from  Mexico  as  indemnity  for  the 
expenses  of  war,  Lewis  Cass,  in  1847,  as  a  tid 
for  the  Democratic  nomination  for  the 
Presidency  in  lb4:\  had  invented  or  dis» 
covered  a  new  principle  which  toots  the 
name  of  "squatter  sovereignty.''  This 
was  nothing  more  or  leas  than  a  proposi- 
tion to  t.n.e  slaves  into  tho  newly  ac- 
quired territory  and  hold  them  as  property, 
provided  the  conseut  ol  the  Territorial  Legis- 
lature could  be  secured.  The  proposition 
was  pronounced  by  Democrats  as  not  only 
fair  and  just,  but  it  was  "eminently  constitu- 
tional." Tho  accident  of  gold  discovery  in 
California,  took  an  euterprisirg  population 
from  the  Norm  to  that  far-away  couutry, 
and  the  first  fruit  of  the  "squatter 
sovereignty"  doctrine  was  tho  appear- 
ance before  Congress  of  California  knock- 
ing at  the  doors  ol  the  Union  lor  admission, 
wiyi  a  free  Stale  Constitution.  A  screw  was 
loose.  The  Democrats  were  alarmed.  They 
resisted,  but  were  (it  last  defeated,  and  Cali- 
fornia was  admitted.  This  doctrine  was.no 
longer  good  with  Southern  Democrats,  but 
under  the  load  of  Douglas,  Northern  Demo- 
crats held  lo  it  long  after  it  had  been  re- 
pudiated by  the  South.  The  South  knew  a 
trick  worth  two  of  the  squatter  sovereignty 
kind,  'l'ncy  possessed  the  Supreme  Court. 
They  discovered  such  a  caso  as  they  wanted 
and  thoy  took  it  before  the  Supreme  Court  in 
order  that  the  decision  which  had  already 
I  beeu  agreed  on  should  be  promulgated.  This 
!  was  the  Dred  Scott  decision.  Dred  Scott  was 
a  slave.  He  had  been  takon  Into  the  Terrilo 
ries  and  bold  as  a  slave  and  returned  lo  the 
Stales.  The  old  law  was  that  once  free 
always  free,  but  this  law  was  reversed  on  the 
plea  that  the  Constitution  "distinctly  and 
expressly  affirmed  the  right  of  property"  in  a 
slave.  Slavery  was  now  practically  nation- 
alized and  squatter  sovereignty  was  dead. hut 
Douglas  and  his  followers  aftocteJ  noi  lo 
know  it.  And  now  comes  the  sigullicance  ».' 
tbat  second  question,  winch  was  as  follows : 
Can  the  people  of  a  United  Slates  Terri- 
tory in  any  lawful  Way,  against  the  wish  of 
any  citizen  of  the  United  States,  exclude 
slavery  from  ils  limits  prior  to  tne  formation 
of  a  Slate  I  onsiilution  ! 

Mr.    Medill     claimed     that    Mr.     Douglas- 


the  thing  could  be  done  without  violence  to 
the  Drea  Scott  decision.  He  would  sav  that 
no  matter  what  the  D.red  Soott  case  decided, 
ii  the  people  were  hostile  to  slavery  they 
would  fall  to  pass  the  necessary  police  resu- 
lt tio  us  which  would  fife  vitality  to  the  in* 
eiiiutioD,  and  btnoe  slavery  would  ba  only  a 
barren  right  and  fruitless  in  results,  and  all 
under  the  wonderful  efficacy  of  squatter 
sovereign  doctrine  rightly  applied.  And  Mr. 
Medill  continued:  "If  you  give  Mr.  Douglas 
th«  opportunity  to,  crawl  through  that  hole, 
ho  will  satisfy  bis  follower*  and  be  will  teat 
you  for  Senator." 

I  remember  well  the  look  that  came  upon 
Mr.  Lincoln's  countenance.  He  seemed  to 
proas  his  lips  with  firmness  and  then  he  an- 
swered :  "If  Mr.  Douglas  wants  to  make  that 
answer,  let  him  make  it.  He  may,  by  so 
doing,  beat  me  for  Senator,  but  if  he  makes 
that  answer  his  career  in  the  Democratic 
party  is  ended.  He  oan  never  be  elected  Presi- 
dent by  the  Democratic  party,  and  a  split 
in  that  party  will  be  inevitable." 

Precisely  the  result  forecast  by  both  Mr, 
Medill  and  Mr.  Lincoln  ensued.  Douglas 
did  precisely  as  he  predicted ;  ha  was  elected 
Senator,  and  the  Democratic  party  was  split 
by  that  question.  When  it  became  known  at 
Freeport  that  Mr.  Lincoln  had  determined  to 
ask  that  question,  certain  leading  Republican 
politicians,  anxious  tbat  Douglas  should  be 
defeated  for  Senator  and  Lincoln  elected,  la- 
bored with  him  long  and  earnestly  to  forego 
the  asking  of  that  question,  but  Lincoln  was 
obdurate  and  refused  to  yield,  and  be  asked 
the  question  precisely  a»  he  had  first  written 
it  at  Macomb. 

The  Southern  Dsnocraoy  at  once  con- 
damned  Douglas  as  a  traitor  to  their  pro- 
slavery  cause.  His  new  doctrine  took  the 
name  of  "unfriendly  legislation."  The  full 
import  and  importance  of  Mr. Lincoln's  ques- 
tion became  more  apparent  as  time  rolled  on. 
It  cleared  away  tbe  rubbish  that  had  sur- 
rounded the  subject  and  marked  more  dis- 
tinctly the  living  issues  of  the  hour.  Mr.  Lin- 
coln could  not  be  moved  by  any  consideration 
personal  to  himself.  Ho  saw  only  tbe  oause 
of  his  couatry  and  be  faithfully  represented 
that  causa.  It  was  that  question  which  saved 
Douglas  for  the  time  being  and  defeated  Lin- 
coln, but  which  ultimately  caused  his  defeat 
and  which  brought  Llaoola  into  national 
prominence  and  tbe  Presidency.  The  people 
at  length  came  to  see  that  whioh  was  so  clear 
to  Mr.  Lincoln— that  this  nation  was  bound 
to  become  "all  slave  Jt  all  free,"  and  from 
the  dale  of  that  question  to  Mr.  Douglas  they 
began  to  array  themselves  where  they  be- 
longed on  the  one  aids  or  tbe  other  of  that 
question.  ■         Jambs  K.  aLuub. 
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SEVENTY-FIFTH  ANNIVERSARY  OF  THE  LINCOLN-DOUGLAS  DEBATES 


OTTAWA,  AUGUST  21,  1858 

Two  great  debates  stand  out  in  the 
history  of  American  literature,  the 
Webster-Hayne  discussion  of  1830  and 
the  Lincoln-Douglas  contest  of  1858. 
While  lacking  the  literary  merit  and 
formal  presentation  of  the  earlier  ar- 
gument,  the  Lincoln-Douglas  series, 
judged  from  the  wide  public  interest  it 
created,  and  the  ultimate  political 
movements  which  it  foreshadowed, 
should  be  set  apart  as  the  most  im- 
portant verbal  battle  which  has  ever 
been  waged  on  the  American  conti- 
nent. 

It  would  seem  that  the  seventy-fifth 
anniversary  of  the  delivery  of  this 
significant  series  of  arguments  should 
not  pass  unnoticed.  The  separate  en- 
counters are  in  themselves  so  impor- 
tant in  Abraham  Lincoln's  develop- 
ment that  each  separate  meeting  of 
the  contestants  will  be  discussed  in 
this  and  subsequent  issues  of  Lincoln 
Lore.  There  were  seven  Illinois  cities 
which  entertained  the  debaters  in  1858 : 
August  21,  Ottawa;  August  27,  Free- 
port;  September  15,  Jonesboro;  Sep- 
tember 18,  Charleston;  October  7, 
Galesburg;  October  13,  Quincy;  Octo- 
ber 15,  Alton. 

The  Setting  at  Ottawa 

Saturday,  August  21,  1858,  was  a 
cloudless  day  except  for  the  clouds  of 
dust  which  rose  in  great  columns  from 
every  road  leading  to  Ottawa. 

The  platform  for  the  speakers  was 
erected  in  front  of  the  court  house. 
All  available  space  within  the  public 
square  where  the  court  house  stood 
was  occupied  and  all  of  the  avenues 
leading  to  it  were  congested.  People 
literally  swarmed  upon  the  platform 
itself,  and  even  the  roof  was  occupied, 
where  those  who  had  gained  a  foothold 
tore  off  pieces  of  the  temporary  shelter 
so  that  they  might  view  the  debators. 
Before  the  speakers  and  guests  could 
be  ushered  upon  the  platform  one  sec- 
tion of  it  gave  way  under  the  weight 
of  those  who  were  clinging  to  the 
structure.  The  number  of  people  pres- 
ent on  this  occasion  has  been  estimated 
all  the  way  from  12,000  to  20,000.  The 
contest  was  of  more  than  local  interest, 
however,  and  every  important  news- 
paper in  the  country  carried  an  account 
of  it.  One  Chicago  paper  found  it  nec- 
essary to  print  three  editions  before 
the  demands  of  the  people  could  be 
satisfied. 

While  in  Ottawa  Lincoln  was  enter- 
tained at  the  home  of  Major  Joseph  O. 
Glover  and  Douglas  was  received  at 
the  Geiger  House.  Both  men  were 
given  colorful  ovations  upon  reaching 
the  city  and  also  when  ascending  the 
speakers'  platform.  Douglas  spoke 
first,  Lincoln  followed,  and  Douglas 
concluded  with  his  rejoinder. 

While  the  points  at  issue  between 
the  two  parties  was  the  general  ground 
of  discussion,  "Should  slavery  be  ex- 


tended in  the  United  States  and  terri- 
tories?" might  be  suggested  as  the 
major  question  v/hich  was  discussed 
throughout  the  series  of  arguments, 
although  no  formal  statement  of  a  spe- 
cific theme  for  debate  was  submitted. 
Douglas  supported  the  affirmative  and 
Lincoln  the  negative  side  of  the  ques- 
tion mentioned  above.  It  will  be  ob- 
served that  this  proposition  called  for 
a  full  consideration  of  the  principle  of 
popular  sovereignty.  The  limited  space 
available  in  Lincoln  Lore  will  limit  the 
data  presented  to  abreviated  outlines 
of  the  arguments. 

Speech  of  Douglas 
Introduction 

Lincoln  and  Douglas,  representatives 
of  two  great  parties  (paragraph  1). 

Principles  of  Old  Line  Whigs  and 
Democrats  (2,  3,  4). 

Lincoln  and  Trumbull  combined  to 
destroy    these    parties    and    form    an 
abolition  or  Republican  party  (5). 
Argument 

A.  The  Republican  Resolution. 

The  Springfield  resolutions  of 
the  "Black  Republican  Party" 
(6-9). 

Seven  specific  questions  put  to 
Lincoln  about  the  resolutions  (10- 
11). 

B.  Personal  References. 

His  own  personal  career  com- 
pared to  Lincoln's  (12). 

His  own  political  career  com- 
pared to  Lincoln's,  emphasizing 
Lincoln's  attitude  in  the  Mexican 
War  (13). 

The  political  history  of  Trumbull 
and  his  association  with  Lincoln 
discussed  (14-16). 

C.  The  "House  Divided"  Question. 

Quoted  part  of  Lincoln's  speech 
containing  phrase  "a  house  divided 
against  itself  cannot  stand"  (17- 
18). 

Affirmed  government  could  exist 
half  slave  and  half  free  (19). 

Declared  uniformity  of  state  laws 
and  institutions  neither  possible 
nor  desirable  (20). 

D.  Racial  Equality. 

Upheld  Dred  Scott  decision  and 
opposed  negro  citizenship  in  any 
and  every  form  (21). 

Claimed  God  never  intended  ne- 
gro to  be  equal  to  white  man  (22- 
23). 

Negroes  should  have  privileges 
consistent  with  public  good  (24). 

E.  Popular  Sovereignty. 

Each  and  every  state  must  decide 
for  itself  what  to  do  with  the  free 
negro  (25). 

Each  state  and  territory  has  the 
right  to  do  as  it  pleases  in  all 
things  local  and  domestic  (26). 

Mr.  Lincoln  and  his  party  trying 
to  dissolve  the  Union  (27).' 


Speech  of  Lincoln 
Rebuttal 

Denied  charge  of  associating  with 
Trumbull  to  obtain  political  office  (1). 

Denied  having  anything  to  do  with 
the  resolutions  Douglas  read  from  the 
Republican  convention  (2). 

Denied  any  bargaining  with  Trum- 
bull to  sell  out  old  political  parties  and 
read  part  of  speech  made  at  Peoria  on 
the  Missouri  Compromise  to  prove  it 
(3-11). 

Claimed  above  quotations  answered 
the  question  put  to  him  by  Douglas 
on  the  Fugitive  Slave  Law  (12-13). 

Denied  belief  in  perfect  social  and 
political  equality  with  negro  but  ar- 
gued the  negroe's  equal  right  with  any 
man  to  eat  bread  earned  by  his  own 
toil  (14). 

Denied  personal  charge  of  being  a 
grocery  keeper  (15). 

Denied  Douglas's  Mexican  War  ac- 
cusation (16). 

Replied  to  Douglas's  argument  on 
the  "divided  house"  and  charged  Doug- 
las and  contemporaries  with  planning 
for  the  "perpetuity  and  nationalism  of 
slavery"   (17-20). 

Argument 

A.  Popular  Sovereignty. 

Defined  popular  sovereignty  as 
applied  to  the  slavery  question 
(21). 

Against  reducing  to  a  dead  uni- 
formity all  local  institutions  of  va- 
rious states  (22). 

The  Nebraska  Bill  and  "original 
principles"  of  the  founders  (23). 

B.  The  Pro-Slavery  Conspiracy. 

Claimed  a  tendency  or  conspiracy 
by  slavery  advocates  to  make  slav- 
ery perpetual  and  universal  (24- 
25). 

Reviewed  Douglas's  Chicago 
charge  that  he  (Lincoln)  would  set 
the  states  at  war  with  one  another 
(26-27). 

Further  development  of  the  con- 
spiracy to  make  slavery  perpetual 
and  universal  (28-50). 

The  course  Judge  Douglas  is  per- 
suing to  make  slavery  national  is 
the  advocation  and  support  of  an- 
other Dred  Scott  decision  (51-55). 

The  attitude  of  Douglas  would 
reoress  all  tendencies  to  liberty  and 
ultimate  emancipation  (56). 

The  second  Dred  Scott  decision 
would  make  slavery  alike  lawful 
in  all  the  states  old  as  well  as  new, 
North  as  well  as  South  (57-58). 

Mr.  Douglas's  Rejoinder 

Discussed  Lincoln's  relation  to  the 
Republican  platform  and  his  refusal  to 
answer  question  put  to  him  about  plat- 
form (1-13). 

Replied  to  Lincoln's  charge  of  con- 
spiracy and  referred  to  Missouri  Com- 
promise and  Nebraska  Bill   (14-21). 

Claimed  Lincoln  was  reluctant  to 
avow  his  principles   (22). 

Lincoln's  doctrine  would  ultimately 
bring  about  dissolution  of  Union  (23). 


V 


COL.  FRANKLIN  W.  HART 
HAS  ATTAINED  TO  HIS 

NINETY-FIRST  BIRTHDAY 


BY  STEPHEN  F.  O'DONNELL 

(Editor  of  The  Signal,  Huntington 

Park  Calif.) 

February  20,  1931. 


Colonel  Franklin  W.  Hart,  one 
of  Huntington  Park's  most  distin- 
guished citizens,  will  be  ninety-one 
years  of  age  today.  It  is  no  more 
than  fitting  that  the  record  of  his 
"Jong  and  briliant  career  should  be 
reprinted  at  this  time. 

Since  February  20,  1840,  when  he 
first  saw  the  light  of  day,  in  the 
state  of  Michigan,  Colonel  Hart  has 
traveled  an  interesting  road  and 
has  enjoyed  more  honors  than  are 
crowded  in  the  lives  of  three  or- 
dinary men. 

At  the  age  of  ten  he  was  half  or- 
phaned by  the  death  of  his  father. 
At  the  age  of  14  he  moved,  with  his 
mother,  to  the  State  of  Illinois. 
There,  a  few  years  later,  he  heard 
Abraham  Lincoln  engage  in  the 
first  of  his  memorable  debates  with 
Judge  Stephen  A.  Douglas.  This 
experience  obviously  had  a  pro- 
found effect  upon  the  character  of 
young  Hart,  for  he  has  been  a  con- 
stant and  devoted  admirer  of  Lin- 
coln and  has  attempted  in  every 
way  to  emulate  the  character  of  the 
Great  Emancipator. 

In  1862  Mr.  Hart  went  to  Iowa 
and  taught  school  there.  Shortly 
afterward  he  enlisted  in  the  army 
and  went  to  the  front  in  the  Civil 
War.  When  victory  had  crowned  the 
arms  of  the  Union,  he  returned  to 
Iowa  and  entered  Cornell  college, 
whence  he  graduated  in  1869. 

Here  began  his  career  in  public 
life.  He  was  appointed  assessor  in 
his  home  city.  Afterwards  wrote  a 
history  of  Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa,  and 
published  a  directory  of  the  city. 
Two  years  later  he  was  elected  to 
the  city  council  of  Mt.  Vernon  Iowa, 
where  he  served  with  distinction  for 
four  years.  Thereafter  he  studied 
law,  was  admitted  to  the  bar  and 
entered  on  the  practice  of  his  pro- 
fession. 

Representing  the  second  largest 
representative  district  in  the  state, 
he  went  to  the  Iowa  legislature  in 
1882.  Shortly  after  this  he  was  ap- 
pointed to  the  military  staff  of  the 
governor,  with  the  rank  of  lieuten- 
ant colonel.  He  held  his  post  for 
four  years. 

Following  the  trend  of  empire, 
Colonel  Hart  came  westward.  In 
1894  he  arrived  in  California.  After 
practicing  law  in  Los  Angeles  for 
many  years,  he  came  to  Huntington 
Park  in  1920  and  opened  a  law  of- 
fice in  the  Jones  building. 


COL.  F.  W.  HART. 

Retired    Member   Los    Angeles    Bar 
Association  ' 


From  the  first  Colonel  Hart  took 
an  active  interest  in  the  civic,  so- 
cial and  economic  affairs  of  the 
city  and  was  active  in  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  chamber  of  commerce. 
In  his  professional  capacity  he  se- 
cured the  incorporation  of  the  new 
body  and  has  followed  its  develop- 
ment with  interest.  Through  the 
chamber  he  was  appointed  a  repre- 
sentative on  the  freeholder's  organ- 
ization which  was  to  formulate  a 
new  charter  for  the  city. 

At  the  age  of  84  Colonel  Hart 
closed  his  office  of  law  to  perform 
a  labor  of  love,  the  writing  of  a 
biography  of  Lincoln.  This  volume, 
under  the  title,  "Abraham  Lincoln, 
the  great  Commoner,  the  Sublime 
Emancipator,"  has  been  read  wide- 
ly. Colonel  Hart  has  been  a  staunch 
Republican  ever  since  he  heard 
Lincoln,  72  years  ago.  For  73  years 
he  has  been  a  member  of  the  Metho- 
dist Episcopal  church. 

So  much  for  the  bare  outline  of 
Colonel  Hart's  life.  For  the  man 
himself  there  is  this  to  say.  We  who 
know  him  in  Huntington  Park  rea- 
lize that  he  combines  the  wisdom  of 
advanced  years  with  the  freshness, 
enthusiasm  and  optimism  of  youth. 
In  his  occassional  public  address, 
he  shows  a  wide  knowlege  of  af- 
fairs, a  sympathetic  and  profound 
interest  in  humanity  and  a  spiritual 
quality  that  make  him  a  natural 
leader  of  thought  in  the  community. 


^-££-% 


F,  W.  HART 

ATTOCNfvYATLAW 
8P21  RITA  ST. 

Dr.    Louis  A  Warren,  hunting-ton park  fcejt.    7"    33. 

LOSANGrLFSCAL. 

Editor  &c. 
Ft.  Wayne,  Ind. 

Dear  Doctor : 

Your  copy  of  "Lincoln  Lore"  of  date  Aug.  21st.  is  befoee  me. 

It  contains  an  interesting  account  of  the  great  debate  between  Lincoln  k 
Douglas  that  occurred  aug  21st.  1858-  I  enjoyed  the  article  exceedingly, 

es  1  was  present  on  th*t  occasion. 

Your  description  of  the  location  of  the  place  in  which  the  de 
L?te  occurred  must  have  reference  to  some  other  place  where  their  debte 
occurred;  for  it  is  quite  inaccurate,  as  applied  "to  the  location  »t  Otta 
wa.-lhe  old  court  house,  named  in  your  account  is  in  the  Louth  part  of 
the  city,  just  North  of  the  M^rth  end  of  the  long  bridge  that  sjans  the 

Ills  .ribver,  touth  of  the  city; -while  the  large  park  where  the  speaking 
took  plflce  was  North  or  N.E. several  blocks  from  ±£e  court  house. 

TKe  court  house  block  is  quite  smallfe  -perhaps  2oo-  or  Zoo 
feet  square-  while  the  park  w?s  large  enough  to  hold  the  crown  of  2o,ooo 
as  was  alledged, -The  large  platform  was  erected  a  little  south  of  the  ce 
-ter  of  the  park-  and  the  speakers  faced  south  while  speaking. 

No  building  was  near  it,  and  no  tearing  off "pieces  of  the  tempo 
rary  shelter"  aa  you  mentioned. 

You  hsve  my  Lincoln  book  in  your  office  or  on  your  shelves,-  and 

if  you  turn  to  page  77  and  read  to  p  .  83  inclusive,  you  will  have  a  cor 
rect  account  of  that  great  ,  memorable  debate. 

I  stood  right  in  front  of  the  speaker^  and  heard  every  word,- 
end  still  recallmuch  that  each  said. I  presume  the  discussed  the  measures 
you  speak  of  in  your  write-up  of^the  OMMioa^^^^  of  q  atalwart 
Yes,  Mr,  Lincoln  was  bor  n  from  the  platform, -to  the  home  of  the 

mayor-  «Jv,dge  J. Q. Glover-  with  whom  I  afterwards  boarded  several  months 

while  going  to  school-  keeping  his  buggy  horses  and  cow  for  my  board. 

e   I  have  eaten  one  hundred  or  moe  times-  I  suppose-  at  same  table 
wher  tha  great  commoner  sat  ant  ate. 

i  suggest  th  t  you  visit  Ottawa, Ills,  some  time  when  in  that 
vicinity, lecturing,  and  see  if  I  am  not  cooreect-  1  have  visited  Ottawa 

twice  since  1  came  away-  once  in  71-  and   again  in  82-and  the  old  court 
was  still  there.  Probably  no  more  ths$  looo  could  get  in  or  around  the 
old  building  any  one  time  since  erection,  about  loo  years  ago. 

I  still  read  your  "Lincoln  lore"  with  increasing  interest,  ^s 

the  months  go  by.  lippe  to  see  you  some  time. 

w 
Am  nowvell  along  in  my  94  year,  and  am  enjoying  uniformely 

goodv  health-  at  least,  fair  health-  for  which  I  am  grateful. 

1  write  freequently  for  the  press,  and  am  in  demand  for  occr»si 
al  addresses  as  an  after-noon  speaker. 

IMs  of  course  must  soon  terminate,  as  the  shadows  are  lengt 
ening  rapidlOy.aa  the  months  go  fleeting  by. 

^our  oht.  servant.     / 


September  12,  1933 


Kr.  T.   w.  Hart 

6521  Bite  Street 

Huntington  Perk 

Los  Angeles,  California 

ay  ^epr     r.  Hart: 

I  wes  very  glad  indeed  to  receive  a  letter 
from  you  giving  some  reminiscence*  of  the  deb*  to  which 
you  attended  at  Ottawa. 

Thank  you  very  much  for  crllir^?  le  yuat  attention 
the  sccouat  'of  the  debate  which  appears  in  your  book.  Of 
course,  we  wish  we  had  known  of  this  account  before  the 
Lincoln  Lore  copy  was  published* 

However,  our  information  which  was  released  in 
thet  Lincoln  Lore  wee  taken  from  the  press  of  that  day 
end  time  and  evidently  the  reporter  who  submitted  the  copy 
I  hpve  before  me  was  somewhat  confused  about  the  exact 
location  of  the  places  mentioned. 

It  would  indeed  be  p  pier  sure  for  me  to  visit 
Ottawa  some  time  and  try  and  visualise  the  event  that  took 
piece  there  so  many  years  ago. 

*•  ere  always  very  happy  to  hear  from  yew  and 
receive  from  time  to  time  Information  about  your  contacts 
with  Lincoln. 

Very  sincerely  yours, 


Director 
LAW. LB       Lincoln  Historical  Lesearch  Foundation 


WEEK       BY       WEEK 
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ANNIVERSARY  LINCOLN-DOUGLAS  DEBATES 

Compiled  by  Hkuiiit.t  Wki.i.-j  Fay,  Custodian  Lincoln's  Tomb 


Lincoln  collectors  interested,  who  did 
not  get  a  letter  mailed  at  Ottawa,  Aug. 
21,  the  seventy-fifth  anniversary  of  the 
Lincoln-Doublas  debate  will  wish  to  get 
something-  unique  or  at  least  interesting 
of  the  other  six  debates.  The  Lincoln's 
Home  Philatelic  Society,  Springfield,  111., 
King  Hostick,  catchet  director,  and  Judge 
Benjamin  S.  DuBoice  as  a  sustaining  en- 
thusiast, are  heading  the  movement  and 
cither  of  thorn  will  give  full  particulars 
of  the  plan.  The  Lincoln-Douglas  de- 
bates made  Lincoln.  It  put  him  on  the 
lips  of  every  reading  American.  Whether 
readers  agreed  with  his  philosophy  or 
not,  recognized  his  giant  intellect  and 
foresaw  for  him  a  place  in  the  world's 
history.  Lincoln  collectors  as  a  rule  have 
never  overlooked  anything  pertaining  to 
the  debates.  An  envelope  addressed  to 
them  on  the  seventy-fifth  anniversary 
from  each  of  the  seven  cities  with  com- 
memoration cuts  thereon  will  not  only  at- 
tract attention  now  but  in  the  years  to 
come  will  be  a  recognized  achievement. 
Just  as  the  individual  collector  uses  his 
wits  he  may  have  something  outstanding. 
One  New  England  collector  arranged 
seven  choice  portraits  of  Lincoln  on  a 
4x9  envelope  leaving  space  for  the  two. 
3xo  inch  rubber  stamp  cuts  on  the  back. 
Another  collector  pasted  the  envelopes 
that  leading  Lincoln  authors  had  written 
to  him,  such  as  Beveridge,  Barton,  Tar- 
bellj  Sandberg,  Hertz,  Angle,  Dr.  War- 
ren, Raymond  Warren  and  others,  and 
they  will  come  back  each  commemorat- 
ing the  seventy-fifth  anniversary  of  some 
debate.  Others  will  use  Lincoln  scenes. 
Some  will  try  to  get  a  picture  of  the 
boulder  marking  each  of  the  debates. 
Something  Lincoln  said  at  each  debate 
will  be  excellent.  Some  stamp  collectors 
will  make  a  hit  by  putting  on  very  rare 
and  treasured  cancelled  stamps,  but  in 
each  case  having  at  least  three  cents  un- 
cancelled to  carry  the  letter.  A  pressed 
leaf  from  the  nearest  each  site  would 
make  a  collection  that  would  attract  at- 
tention in  any  circles. 
The  reader  after  reflecting  #ver  thest 


suggestions  may  think  of  somel    il 
even  more  desirable. 

The  following  is  the  list  of  debates  and 
places : 

Ottawa,  LaSalle  County,  August  21, 
1X58. 

Freeport,  Stephenson  County,  August 
27,  1858. 

Joncsboro,  Union  County,  September 
15,  1858. 

Charleston,  Coles  County,  September 
18,  1858. 

Galesburg,  Knox  County,  October  7, 
1858. 

Quincy,  Adams  County,  October  IZ, 
1858. 

Alton,  Madison  County,  October  15, 
1858. 

Daniel  Chester  French's  Lincoln 

The  statue  of  Lincoln  in  the  register 
zoom  at  Lincoln's  tomb  is  by  Daniel  Ches- 
ter French.  It  was  modeled  in  clay  by  the 
sculptor,  and  that  is  the  original.  .Me- 
chanically it  was  reproduced  in  wax  and 
then  cast  in  plaster  and  finally  in  bronze 
as  you  see  it  at  the  new  tomb.  The  bronze 
makes  an  ideal  peimancnt  model  and 
from  the  bronze  the  reproduction  in  stone 
six  times  as  large  was  made  for  the 
Memorial  at  Washington,  which  is  one 
of  the  real  wonders  of  the  world.  It 
simply  awes  those  who  stand  before  it. 
While  guests  generally  say  that  the 
marble  combination  at  Lincoln's  tomb  at 
Springfield,  is  more  attractive  than  the 
pure  white  of  the  Washington  structure, 
each  has  its  place. 

Guests  at  the  tomb  continually  ask  for 
facts  and  figures  about  the  Capitol  en- 
largement. It  is  five  times  life  size  and 
weights  four  tons.  The  head  is  a  yard 
long  and  seated  the  body  is  19  feet  from 
the  base  to  the  top  of  his  head.  It  is 
eight  feet  from  his  heel  to  his  knee.  His 
fingers  are  over  a  foot  long  and  the  but- 
tons on  his  coat  are  three  inches  in 
diameter.  The  base  is  made  of  Georgia 
marble  and  the  whole  structure  cost  up- 
wards of  three  million  dollars.  Daniel 
Chester  French  died  Nov.  7,  19C2,  just 
after  his  work  had  been  given  an  honored 
place  at  Lincoln's  tomb. 

March,  1861. 
Can  anything  be  done  for  this  lady,  a 
friend  of  Marshall  Lemon?    I  don't  see 
how  there  can  be. 

A.  LINCOLN. 
(Not  in  standard  publications.) 


s  Plea  on  Price  Policy 


market  order  No.  13.  After  the 
appeal,  the  Commission  put  in 
force  another  order,  No.  14. 

The  Commission,  repre- 
sented by  the  State  Attorney 
General,  then  argued  that  any 
appeal  of  order  No.  13  was  a 
moot  question  because  order 
No.  14  was  in  effect,  starting 
last  April  1. 

Hening  upheld  the  Commis- 
sion's argument. 

Israel   Steingold,   Richmond 
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attorney  representing  High's, 
had  argued  the  Commission 
was  switching  horses  in  the! 
middle  of  the  stream  by  chang- 
ing the  milk  price  laws. 

Steingold  argued  that  under- 
these  conditions  of  changing! 
orders,  the  only  defense  could| 
be  for  the  court  to  prohibit  thej 
Commission  from  changing 
orders  while  one  was  under 
appeal. 

However,    the    Commission 


said  the  new  order  was  issued 
because  of  "changing  economic 
conditions  in  the  milk  indus- 
try." 

The  contested  order,  Ne.  13, 
was  adopted  by  the  commis- 
sion as  an  emergency  measure 
following  last  summer's 
drought.  It  set  up  new  mini- 
mum and  maximum  prices  for 
milk,  lifting  the  retail  price 
one  cent  a  quart. 


British  Lord  Retires 

Reuters 

LONDON,  Aug.  20— Lord 
Goddard,  31-year-old  Lord 
Chief  Justice  of  England,  re- 
signed today  after  a  distin 
guished  legal  career  stretch 
ing  back  to  the  19th  century 
Lord  Goddard  was  appointee 
Lord  Chief  Justice  in  194( 
upon  the  recommendation  o: 
the  Labor  Government. 
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65  Two-Trouser  Suits 


or  Zip-Coats 
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.95 


EACH 


Any  combination  of 
Two  for  only  $98 


The  Two  Trouser  Suit  doubles  the 
wear,  provides  a,  spare!  Choose 
from  popular  long-wearing  fabrics 
in  an  array  of  sparkling  colors 
and  most  wanted  patterns.  Reg- 
ulars, Shorts,  Longs,  Extra-Longs, 
Stouts. 

The  Zip  Coat  is  the  favorite  classic 
of  all  time,  and  gives  you  three-sea- 
son wear.  Choose  from  smart  nobby 
fabrics,  popular  new  shades  and  all 
the  traditional  patterns.  Regulars, 
Shorts,  Longs. 

Pay  1/3  Sept.,  % 
Oct.,  Vz  iVot?. 


Men's  Clothing — Second  Floor, 
Washington;  Street  Floor,  Arlington 
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TODAY  marks  the  100th  anniversary  of  the  first  of 
the  seven  "great  debates"  between  Abraham  Lin- 
coln and  Stephen  Arnold  Douglas,  contesting  for  the 
senatorial  election  from  Illinois  in  1858. 

To  recapture  some  of  the  significance  and  flavor  of 
the  event.  The  Washington  Post  "assigned"  a  reporter 
to  cover  the  meeting.  He  is  David  C.  Mearns,  the  dis- 
tinguished Lincoln  scholar  and  author  of  "The  Lincoln 
Papers"  and  the  introduction  to  the  recently  published 
facismile  edition  of  "The  Illinois  Political  Campaign 
of  1858." 

From  abundant  research  in  all  available  material  on 
the  debates,  Mearns  writes  of  the  first  one  as  if  he 
were  an  eye-witness. 

Though  Douglas  beat  Lincoln  in  the  senatorial  elec- 
tion (Lincoln  won  a  popular  majority,  however),  the 
debates  served  to  make  Lincoln  known  to  the  Nation 
as  the  outstanding  spokesman  on  the  Northern  side 
of  the  burning  issue  of  the  day,  and  resulted  in  his 
nomination  two  years  later  as  the  Republican  presi- 
dential candidate. 

The  essence  of  the  argument  between  the  Democrats 
and  Republicans,  as  between  Douglas  and  Lincoln,  was 
the  validity  of  the  doctrine  of  popular  sovereignty  and 
whether  it  would  mean  the  perpetuation  of  slavery. 

Douglas  held  to  the  doctrine  that  the  people  of  a 
Federal  territory  could  decide  for  themselves  whether 
or  not  to  have  slavery.  It  was  during  the  second  debate 
that  Lincoln  asked  the  famous  Freeport  questions  and 
demanded  Douglas  justify  popular  sovereignty  in  the 
light  of  the  Dred  Scott  decision,  which  would  mean 
that  slavery  could  go  anywhere. 

By  David  C.  Mearns 
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QTTAWA,  111.,  Aug.  21— 
Before  a  vast  multitude, 
the  first  of  the  widely  ad- 
vertised "joint  discussions," 
between    Abraham   Lincoln, 

:  Republican  candidate  for 
United  States  Senator  from 
Illinois,  and  his  Democrat- 
rival,  the  Incumbent, 
Stephen  Arnold  Douglas, 
took  place  in  this  thriving 
n  this  afternoon.  Surely 
if  the  pace,  pitch,  and  pas- 
l  aroused  today  can  be 
sustained  in  the  six  debates 
to  come,  this  will  prove  to 
be  the  most  exciting  can- 
vass in  our  political  history. 
Today,  for  the  first  time, 

I  shorthand  reporters  have 
recorded  a  political  debate. 
The    stenographers    respec- 

I  lively  represent  the  Chica- 
go Times  (Democratic)  and 
the  Chicago  Press  and  Trih- 
ine  (Republican).  But  cor- 
espondents  from   the   met- 

'  tropolitan  dailies  of  the  East 
are  also  here  to  cover  the 
proceedings-  To  one  of  them, 
John  W.  Forney,  of  the  Phil- 
adelphia Press.  Judge  Doug- 

fided  a  high  opinion  of  his 
adversary,  saying:  "I  shall 
have  my  hands  full.  He 
(Lincoln)  is  the  strong  man 
of  his  party— full  of  wit, 
fads,  dates,  and  the  best 
stump-speaker  with  his  droll 
way  and  drv  jokes,  in  the 
West  He  is  as  honest  as 
he  is  shrewd;  and  if  I  can 
beat  him,  my  victory  will  be 
hardly  won." 

From  daylight  this  morn- 
ing until  3  o'clock  this  after- 
noon this  beleaguered  town 
was  deluged  with  dust  from 
the  dirt  roads  which, 
mingled  as  it  was  with  the 
intense  rays  of  the  sun,  pro- 
duced a  heavy  haze.  Before 
breakfast  the  invading  hosts 
began  to  enter  the  city  from 
all  directions.  By  wagon, 
carriage,  buggy,  by  horse- 
back and  afoot,  by  train  and 
boat  they  came.  Ottawa,  in 
holiday  mood,  was  ready  for 
them.  Bunting  decorated 
buildings.  Flags,  ensigns  and 
devices  were  everywhere. 
Soon  two  brass  12-pounders 
were  banging  away.  Military 
companies  were  marching. 
Bands  played  popular  airs 
and  to  their  din  was  added 
the  percussion  and  the  shrill 
of  fife  and  drum  corps.  Ped- 
dlers behind  their  stands 
hawked  Lincoln  badges  or 
Douglas  badges  according 
to  their  choice.  Marshals 
and  their  aides,  identified 
by  gaudy  sashes,  rode  fu- 
riously and  importantly 
about  Politicians  were  can- 
vassing and  quarreling  on 
every  corner.  There  was  an 
occasional  resort  to  physi- 
cal violence.  Bars  were 
crowded.  But,  on  the  whole, 
the  crowd  was  good-na- 
tured and  eager  with  ex- 
pectancy. 


gestion  of  a  joint  reception 
for  the  speakers.  In  conse- 
quence, at  11  o'clock,  two 
long  processions  formed, 
one,  composed  of  Republi- 
cans, with  William  H.  L. 
Wallace  at  its  head,  proceed- 
ed to  the  depot  of  the  Rock 
Island  Railroad;  the  other, 
of  Democrats,  made  its  way 
to  Buffalo  Rock,  a  place 
about  four  miles  from  town. 
At  a  little  after  noon,  the 
special  train,  of  17  cars, 
from  Chicago  steamed  in 
bearing  Abraham  Lincoln, 
who  had  boarded  it  at  Mor- 
ris. At  his  appearance  a 
mighty  cheer  arose. 

He  was  wearing  a  frock- 
coat,  waistcoat  and  trousers 
of  black  alpaca;  a  white 
shirt;   a   narrow  black  bow 


tie 


r  of  r 


t  Lynn  peg- 


ged boots;  and,  on  his  head, 
a  battered  silk  hat,  now 
several  sizes  too  large  bv 
reason  of  his  habit  of  stuf- 
fing the  crown  with  impor- 
tant papers.  In  his  hands  he 
carried  an  umbrella  and  a 
well-worn  carpet-bag. 

Behind  him  came  Henry 
Clay  Whitney,  the  Chicago 
lawyer  who.  while  cheers 
continued  and  noisy  greet- 
ings were  exchanged,  told 
this  reporter:  "He  sat  with 
me  throughout  the  journey; 
and  I  am  thus  enabled  to 
know  for  myself  that  this 
remarkable  man  exhibits  not 
the  slightest  trace  of  excite- 
t  ths 


or  in  any  other  country.  We 
talked  about  matters  other 
than  the  impending  dehate. 
I  merely  alluded  to  that  as 
we  neared  here  to  which  he 
calmly  and  indifferently  re- 
plied that  he  is  ready." 

Mr.  Lincoln  was  placed  in 
a  carriage  beautifully  deco- 
rated with  evergreens  and 
mottoes  by  the  young  ladies 
of  Ottawa.  With  bands  play- 
ing, the  procession  reformed 
and  moved  through  the  enor- 
mous throngs  who  blockaded 
the  streets  and  sidewalks, 
roaring  their  approval  of  the 
Republican  aspirant.  Cross- 
ing the  bridge  there  was  a 
salvo  of  applause  from  the 
men  and  women  standing  on 
two  large  canal  boats  which 
have  come  over  from  Mar- 
seilles and  Morris. 

JUDGE  Douglas  drove  over 
J  this  morning  from  the 
city  of  Peru,  about  16  miles 
from  Ottawa,  in  an  elegant 
carriage  drawn  by  four 
splendid  horses.  With  him 
came  a  large  delegation  on 
horseback  and  in  vehicles. 
As  it  passed  along  the  road, 
the  procession  was  augment- 
ed at  every  crossing  and 
stopping  place.  At  Buffalo 
Kock  it  was  further  in- 
creased by  the  official  re- 
ption  party.   On   entering 


Stephen    A.    Douglas    in 
a  characteristic  pose. 


.   nia: 


from 

house-tops,  and  every  avail- 
able standing  point  cheered 
and  welcomed  him,  amid 
the  booming  of  cannon  and 
the  strains   of  martial   mu- 

In  the  center  of  town  the 
two  processions  met  briefly 
but  each  wended  its  way  by 
different  routes  through  the 
principal  streets.  As  Sena- 
tor Douglas  neared  the  Gei- 
ger  house  on  La  Salle  st,  it 
was  almost  impossible  for 
the  carriages  to  force  their 
way  through  the  solid  mass 
of  humanity  that  blocked  up 
the  streets,  clung  to  the  car- 
riage and  sought  to  grasp 
the  Senator  by  the  hand. 
The  shouts  and  cheers  that 
arose  on  his  approach  were 
deafening.  When  at  last  his 
carriage  halted  before  the 
hotel,  there  arose  one  spon- 
taneous shout  that  seemed 
to  rend  the  very  air.  Again 
and  again  the  cheers  went 
up,  while  (he  Little  Giant 
stood  in  the  open  carriage 
with  head  uncovered,  grace- 
fully bowing  to  his  tumultu- 
ous admirers  on  every  side. 
As  soon  as  a  semblance  of 
order  couid  be  restored,  he 
was  eloquently  welcomed  by 
H.  W.  H.  Cushman,  Esq. 

Meanwhile,  the  Lincoln  pa- 
rade, equally  triumphant- 
passed  around  the  square  to 
the  residence  of  Mayor  Glo- 
ver where  he  is  an  overnight 
guest  There  he  was  given 
another  prolonged  ovation 
before  his  full-throated 
henchmen  temporarily  dis- 
banded for  dinner. 

The  ceremonies  were 
scheduled  to  begin  at  2 
o'clock,  but  an  hour  earlier 
the  crowd  in  the  exposed 
and  unshaded  square  had  as- 
sembled. Ottawa  has  a  popu- 
lation of  about  6000  people, 
but  today  more  than  12.000 
wild  enthusiast  siruszled  in 
the  summer  heat  for  vant- 
age points  from  which  to  see 
and  hear  the  champions  of 
the  two  great  parties.  The 
rush  and  crush  were  really 
extraordinary.  The  speak- 
ing stand  foolishly  had  been 
left  unguarded  and  was  so 


Abraham  Lincoln  speaks 
A.  Douglas,  who  stands 

crowded  before  the  officers 
of  the  day  arrived  that  half 
an  hour  was  consumed  in  a 
battle  to  make  room  for  the 
speakers  and  reporters.  Even 
then  the  accommodations 
were  of  the  most  wretched 
sort  Two  or  three  times 
the  surge  of  people  towards 
the  platform  nearly  drove 
the  reporters  off,  and  at  one 
point  half  a  dozen  clowns  on 
the  roof  broke  through  some 
of  the  boards  and  deposited 
themselves  upon  the  heads 
of  startled  members  of  the 
Democratic  reception  com- 
mittee. There  were  no  cas- 
ualties. 

T  INCOLN  and  Douglas  sat 
Jj  there  waiting  for  the 
mass  delirium  to  spend  it- 
self. They  were  an  oddly  ' 
contrasted  pair.  As  Eastern- 
ers well  know,  Douglas  is  a 
short,  thick-set,  burly  man, 
standing  just  over  five  feet, 
with  a  large  round  head, 
heavy  hair,  dark  complex- 
ion, a  polished  platform 
manner,  and  a  rich  and  so- 
norous voice  He  is  used  to 
power  and  acclaim;  there 
are  those  who  think  him  ar- 
rogant He  looked  out  upon 
that  boisterous  audience 
with  complete  assurance 
and,  perhaps,  with  a  trace  of 
defiant  contempt 

His  rival,  Lincoln,  is  phys- 
ically and  intellectually  his 
opposite.  A  native  of  Ken- 
tucky, sprung  from  poor 
white  parents,  he  is  in 
height  6  feet,  4  inches  and 
weighs  180  pounds.  He  is 
slender,  angular,  awkward. 
His  face  is  sharp,  large-fea- 
tured, smooth-shaven  and 
quite  unprepossessing.  His 
eyes  are  deep  set,  under 
heavy  brows;  his  forehead 
is  high  and  retreating;  his 
hair  dark  and  stranger  to  a 
comb.  In  repose  he  is  any- 
thing but  handsome,  and  yet 
when  animated  the  fire  of 
genius  glows  in  every  fea- 
ture. Then  his  eyes  sparkle 
and  he  becomes  a  man  of 
rare  power  and  strong  mag- 
netic influence.  His  voice  is 
round  enough  and  carries 
well  but  has  a  tendency  to 
shrillness  and,  when  labor- 
ing under  excitement,  has  a 
squeaky  quality.  Today,  as 
he  sat  there  waiting,  he  was 
plain,  modest  and  unem- 
barrassed. 

It  has  been  agreed  that 
Judge  Douglas  should  open 
the  debate,  speaking  for  one 
hour;  then  for  an  hour  and 
a  half  Mr.  Lincoln  should 
hold  the  floor;  after  which 
Judge  Douglas  would  be  al- 
lowed half  an  hour  for  re- 
joinder. As  to  subject,  it 
was  known  that  it  would  be 
concentered  on  the  great, 
national  problem  which  di- 
vides tliis  unhappy  countrv: 
the  status  of  the  Negro,  with 
particular  reference  to  his 
status  in  the  Territories  and 
general  reference  to  the  doc- 
trine, a  favorite  of  Judge 
Douglas,  of  popular  sover- 
eignty as  it  relates  to  the  ex- 
tension of  slavery. 

\T  LAST  the  disturbance 
diminished  to  a  point 
where  Judge  Douglas  could 
begin.  He  spoke  of  his  early 
atqu.-iini.-ince  with  his  rival. 
"Lincoln,"  he  said,  "is  one 
of  those  peculiar  men  who 
perform  with  admirable 
skill  everything  which  they 
undertake.  I  made  as  good 
a  school  teacher  as  I  could 
and  when  a  cabinet  maker  I 
made  a  good  bedstead  and 
tables,  although  my  old  boss 
said  I  succeeded  better  with 
bureaus  and  secretaries  than 
anything  else  (cheers);  but  I 
believe  that  Lincoln  was  al- 
ways more  successful  in  busi- 
ness than  I.  for  his  business 
enabled  him  to  get  into  the 
legislature.  I  met  him  there, 
however,  and  had  a  sympa- 
thy with  him,  because  of 
Hip  uphill  struggle  we  both 
had  in  life.  He  was  then  just 
as  good  at  telling  an  anec- 


in  a  debate  with  Stephen 
behind  him.    The  sketch, 


from  an  old  lantern  slide,  provides  the  theme  for 
a  commemorative  stamp  to  be  issued  August  27. 


It's  Like  Home  to  Them 


OTTAWA,  III.,  Aug.  21— The  contestants  of  the  ."joint 
discussions"  are  no  strangers  to  this  place.  Both  have 
visited  "Ottaway"  many  times  and   for  each   it  evokes 


It  was,  for  example,  here  at  the  confluence  of  the  Fox 
and  the  Illinois  that  young  Indian  fighter  Abraham 
Lincoln  was,  in  the  Spring  of  1833,  mustered  out  of  one 
company  and  into  another  by  a  Lt.  Robert  Anderson. 
Again,  In  June  of  1851,  lawyer  Douglas  represented  the 
plaintiff  and  lawyer  Lincoln  the  defendant  in  the  case  of 
Dunlap  v.  Smith  et  al.  Less  than  two  years  ago,  that 
"new"  Republican,  Mr.  Lincoln,  made  a  speech  in  behalf 
of  "Pathfinder"  Fremont  in  his  unsuccessful  candidacy 
for  the  Presidency  from  this  same  park. 

But  never  before  has  the  presence  of  Judge  Douglas,  the 
nationally  renowned  statesman,  and  Abraham  Lincoln, 
a  prairie  politician  almost  unknown'beyond  the  boundaries 
of  the  State,  attracted  so  much  and  such  wide  attention 
to  Ottawa. 


dote  as  now.  He  could  beat 
any  of  the  boys  wrestling, 
or  running  a  foot  race,  in 
pitching  quoits  or  tossing  a 
copper,  could  ruin  more 
liquor  than  all  the  boys  of 
the  town  together  (uproari- 
ous laughter),  and  the  dig- 
nity and  impartiality  with 
which  he  presided  at  "a  horse 
race  or  fist  fight  excited  the 
admiration  and  won  the 
praise  of  everybody  that 
was  present  and  partici- 
pated." 

He  accused  the  Republic- 
ans of  being  a  combination 
of  deserters  from  the  old 
Whig  and  the  old  Demo- 
cratic parties  bent  upon 
slavery's  abolition.  He  criti- 
cized the  "House  Divided' 
speech  that  Lincoln  made  in 
Springfield  a  few  weeks  ai*o, 
complaining:  "He  (Lincoln) 
says  that  it  (the  country)  has 
existed  for  about  70  years 
thus  divided,  and  yet  he 
tells  you  that  it  cannot  en- 
dure permanently  on  tbe 
same  principles  and  in  the 
same  relative  condition  in 
which  our  fathers  made  it," 
He  wanted  to  know,  "Why 
can  it  not  exist  divided  into 
free  and  slave  states?"  In 
his  opinion,  "uniformity  in 
the  local  laws  and  institu- 
tions of  the  different  states 
is  neither  possible  nor  de- 
sirable." 

He  wished  to  be  perfectly 
understood.  "For  one,"  he 
cried,  "I'm  opposed  to  Ne- 
gro citizenship  in  any  and 
every  form  (cheers),  I  be- 
lieve this  country  was  made 
on  the  white  basis.    I  believe 


it  was  made  by  white  men, 
for  the  benefit  of  white  men 
and  'heir  posterity  forever, 
and  I  am  in  favor  of  confin- 
ing citizenship  to  white  men, 
men  of  European  birth  and 
descent,  instead  of  confer- 
ring it  upon  Negroes,  In- 
dians and  other  inferior 
races."  Here  there  were 
shouts  of  "Good  for  you!" 
and  "Douglas  forever." 
'pHE  judge  scoffed  at  those 
who  draw  false  interpre- 
tations from  our  ancient 
charter  and  thereby  impdse 
upon  the  credulities  and  con- 
sciences of  their  fellows. 
With  emphatic  gestures,  he 
warned  his  audience;  "Mr. 
Lincoln,  following  the  ex- 
ample and  lead  of  all  the  lit- 
tle abolition  orators,  who  go 
around  and  lecture  in  the 
basements  of  schools  and 
churches,  reads  from  the 
HrrlaraUon  nf Independence 
that  all  men  were  created 
equal,  and  then  asks  how 
can  you  deprive  a  Negro  of 
that  equality  which  God  and 
the  Declaration  of  Independ- 
ence awards  to  him.  He  and 
they  maintain  that  Negro 
equality  is  guaranteed  by  the 
laws  of  God,  and  that  it  is 
asserted  in  the  Declaration 
of  Independence.  If  they 
think  so,  of  course  they 
have  a  right  to  say  so,  and 
so  vote.  I  do  not  question 
Mr.  Lincoln's  conscientious 
belief  that  tbe  Negro  was 
made  his-  equal,  and  hence 
is  his  brother  (laughter), 
but  for  my  own  part,  I  do 
not  regard  the  Negro  as  my 


equal,  and  positively  deny 
that  he  is  my  brother  or  any 
kin  to' me  whatever."  Wip- 
ing his  face  with  a  large 
handkerchief,  the  Judge 
went  on:  "Now  I  do  not  be- 
lie-e  that  the  Almighty  ever 
intended  the  Negro  to  be 
the  equal  of  the  white  man. 
If  he  did,  he  has  been  a  long 
time  demonstrating  the  fact 
(cheers).  For  thousands  of 
years  the  Negro  has  been  a 
race  upon  the  earth  and  dur- 
ing all  that  time,  in  all  lati- 
tudes and  climates,  where- 
ever  he  has  wandered  or 
been  taken,  he  has  been  in- 
ferior to  the  race  which  he 
has  there  met  ...  I  do  not 
hqld  that  because  the  Negrn 
is  our  inferior  that  therefore 
he  ought  to  be  a  slave.  By 
no  means  can  such  a  con- 
clusion be  drawn  from  what 
I  have  said.  On  the  con- 
trary, I  hold  that  humanity 
and  Christianity  both  re- 
quire that  the  Negro  shall 
have  and  enjoy  every  right, 
every  privilege,  and  every 
immunity  consistent  with 
the  safety  of  the  society  in 
which  he  lives."    Surely  the 
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mal.    he 


manded  the  question  of  the 
"peculiar  institution"  to  lo- 
cal jurisdiction,  shouting, 
"I  hold  that  .  .  .  every  State 
of  this  Union  is  a  sovereign 
power,  with  the  right  to  do 
as  it  pleases  upon  this  ques- 
tion of  slavery,  and  upon  all 
its  domestic  institutions." 
Upon  that  principle  he  made 
his  case. 

When  Mr.  Lincoln  rose""to 
reply  there  was  a  prolonged 
demonstration,  Until  finally 
he  was  obliged  to  interrupt 
his  noisy  adherents  a  little 
impatiently:  "My  fellow  citi- 
zens don't  take  up  my  time." 
Then  he  went  on  to  insist 
that  he  is  not  and  never  has 
been  an  integrationist,  He 
put  on  his  spectacles  and 
for  seven  minutes  read,  bv 
way  of  a  brief  or  creed, 
from  a  speech  delivered  at 
Peoria  nearly  four  years 
ago.  Swinging  his  body 
from  side  to  side  when 
wishing  to  make  a  point,  he 
declared:  "Anything  that 
argues  me  into  his  (Doug- 
las')  idea  of  perfect  social 
and  political  equality  with 
the  Negro,  is  hut  a  specious 
and  fantastic  arrangement 
of  words,  by  which  a  man 
can  prove  a  horse  chestnut 
to  be  a  chestnut  horse 
(laughter).  I  will  say  here, 
while  upon  this  suhjeet,  that 
I  have  no  purpose  directly 
or  indirectly  to  interfere 
with  the  institution  of  slav- 


or   intellectual    endowment. 

But  in  the  right  to  eat  the 
bread,  without  leave  of  any- 
body else,  which  his  own 
hand  earns,  he  is  my  equal 
and  the  equal  of  Judge 
Douglas,  and  the  equal  of 
every  living  man."  This  was 
greeted  with  a  hurst  of  ap- 
plause. 

Mr.  Lincoln  drew  laughter 
and  more  applause  when  he 
said:  "He  (Douglas)  has  read 
from  my  speech  in  Spring- 
field, in  which  I  say  that 
'a  house  divided  against  ii- 
self  cannot  stand.'  Does  the 
Judge  say  it  can  stand?  If 
he  does,  then  there  is  a 
question  of  veracity,  not  be- 
tween him  and  me,  but  be- 
tween the  Judge  and  an 
Authority  of  a  somewhat 
higher    character." 

WITH  RESPECT  to  the 
"  great  issue.  Mr.  Lin- 
coln insisted:  "I  leave  it  to 
you  to  say  whether,  in  the 
history  of  our  Government, 
this  institution  of  slavery 
has  not  always  failed  to  be 
a  bond  of  union,  and.  on  the 
contrary,  been  an  apple  of 
discord  and  an  element  of 
division.  I  ask  you  to  con- 
sider whether,  so  long  as  the 
moral  constitution  of  men's 
minds  shall  continue  to  be 
,  after  this  gen 


elusion  Douglas  said:  "He 
(Lincoln)  does  not  want  to 
avow  his  principles.  I  do 
want  to  avow  mine,  as  clear 

as  sunlight  in  midday  (cheers 
and  applause).  Democracy  is 
founded  upon  the  eternal 
principle  of  right.  The  plain- 


thes 


:iple: 


avowed    before    the    people 
the  stronger  will  be  the  sup- 
port they  will  receive.  I  only  | 
wish    I    had   the   power 
mak*  'them    so    clear    that  | 
they    would    shine    in 
heavens  for  every  man,  w_... 
an   and   child   to   read.   The  I 
first  of  these  principle;  that 
I  would   proclaim  would   be 
in    opposition    to    Lincoln' 
doctrine   of   uniformity    be-  I 
tween    the    different    states, 
and  I  would  declare  instead 
Hie   sovereign  right  of  each 
state   to  decide   the  slavery  I 
question  as  well  as  all  other 
domestic  questions  for  them-  I 
selves,  without  any  interfer- 
ence from  any  other  state  or 
power  whatsoever." 

The  first  of  what  we  can 
only   assume  will  be  kn< 
in  history  as  the  "great"  de-  I 
bati's  was  over. 

But   not   the   excitement.  I 
When  Douglas  'topped  dnwn  I 
from     the     platform,     amid  I 
:iferation,   he  I 
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tion    and    assemblage"   shall 
and  an- 

the  same  moral  and  intellec- 
tual development  we  have — 
whether,  if  that  institution 
is  standing  in  the  same  irri- 
tating position  it  now  is,  it 

nieni    of  division In   (his 

rhetorical     question     came 
loud   answers,   "Yes,   yes." 
But  Mr.  Lincoln,  who  con- 
i  hope  that  slavery 


hy  I  hoi 
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nded  I 


nay    I 


:    Hie 


.  ulti- 


mate extinction,  is  disturbed 
by  a  changed  attitude  on 
the  part  of  Douglas  and  the 
Judge's  partisans.  Mr.  Lin- 
coln said:  "Lately  I  think 
that  he,  and  those  acting 
with  him,  have  placed  that 
iimiiuiinn  on  a  new  basis, 
which  looks  to  the  perpe- 
tuity and  nationalization  of 
slavery." 

As  to  squatters'  rights, 
Mr.  Lincoln  commented:  "I 
will    state— and   I    have   an 


able  i 


alch  i 


-my 


understanding  is  that  popu- 
lar sovereignty,  as  now  ap- 
plied to  the  question  of 
slavery,  does  allow  the  peo- 
ple of  a  territory  to  have 
slavery  if  they  want  to.  but 
does  not  allow  them  not  (o 
have  it  if  they  do  not  want 


This  photo  of  Lincoln  was 
made  a  month  before  the 
Douglas  debates. 

it."  This  was  greeted  with 
laughter,  and  applause. 

Mr.  Lincoln  alluded  to  a 
compliment  which  Judge 
Douglas  had  paid  him  in  a 
speech  at  Chicago  last  month 
and  went  on:  "I  was  a  little 
'taken,'  for  it  came  from  a 
great  man.  I  was  not  very  ac- 

stomed  to  flattery, 


:  the  : 


le.  I 


ither  like  the  Hoosier, 
with  the  gingerbread,  when 
he  said  he  reckoned  he  loved 
better  than  any  other 


and    got    le: 


of 


of  his 
who  with  music,  cheers  a 
every    demonstration    of    af-  I 
fectionate     admiration     fol-  I 
lowed  him  to  his  quarters  in 
the  hold,  where  fnr  several  I 
minutes     they     made     th 
welkin  ring  with  cheers  an 
applause.  The  Judge  took  a 
early  train  for  Chicago. 

J^INCOLN'S  experience,  a 

though  less  dignified.  I 
was  not  dissimilar.  He  was  | 
hoisted   onto   the   shoulders  I 
of  two  strong  young  farm-  [ 
ers  and  in  the  center  of  { 
throng  of  some  5000  elated  I 
Republicans     was     paraded  I 
through   the  streets   behind  | 
a  band  blaring  "Hail  Colum- 
bia." Mr.  Lincoln  was  really  I 
a    ludicrous    sight,    holding  I 
frantically    on   to   the  heads  I 
of  his  supporters,  with  his 
legs     danglins     from     their 
simnir-iers.     and     his     panta- 
loons pulled  up  so  as  to  ex- 
pose his  long  underwear  al- 
mo-i  io  his  knees.  It  remind- 
ed him  o(  one  of  his  favorite    : 
stories  ahout  a  man  who  was 
being  ridden  out  of  town  on 
a   rail    who    turned    to    his 
bearers  and  groaned:  "If  it 
wasn't   for  the  honor  of  the 
thing,  I'd  rather  walk." 

Mr.  Lincoln  has  thus  been 
given  the  victor's  treatment 
and  this  is  disturbing  to  the 
Democratic  press.  The  cor- 
le'rioiident  of  the  Chicago 
Times,  in  an  effort  to  play 
down  its  implications,  has 
included  tbe  following  ver- 
sion of  the  incident  in  his 
f'ispalch:  "Lincoln  .  .  .seem- 
ed to  have  been  paralyzed. 
He  stood  upon  the  stace  I 
looking  wildly  at  the  people 
as  they  surrounded  the  tri- 
umphant Douglas  and,  with 
mouth  wide  open,  he  could 
not  find  a  friend  to  say  one 
word  to  him  in  his  distress. 
It  was  a  delicate  point  for 
Republicans  who  had  wit- 
nessed his  utter  defeat,  and 
who  knew  how  severely  he 
felt  it,  to  offer  him  condo- 
lence, or  bid  him  hope  for 
better  success  again.  The 
only  thing  they  could  say 
was  (hat  Lincoln  ought  not 
to  travel  round  with  Doug- 
las, and  had  better  not  meet 
him  any  more.  When  Doue- 
las  and  the  Democrats  had 
left  the  square,  Lincoln  es- 
sayed to  descend  from  tbe 
stage,  but  his  limhs  refused 
to  do  their  office.  During 
Douglas'  last  speech  Lincoln 
had  suffered  severely;  alter- 
nately burning  with  fever, 
then  suddenly  chilled  with 
shame,  his  respiratory  or- 
gans had  become  obstructed, 
his  limbs  cot  cold,  and  he 
was  unable  to  walk.  In  this 
(■■■ncnuty.  the  Republican 
marshal  called  half  a  dozen 
men  who,  lifting  Lincoln  in 
their  arms,  carried  him 
along.  By  some  mismanage- 
selected  for 


brought  down  the  house. 

Lincoln,  in  turn,  paid  trib- 
ute to  his  rival's  qualities  of 
leadiTship  when  he  said: 
"With  public  sentiment  noth- 
ing can  fail;  without  it  noth- 
ing can  succeed.  Consequent- 
ly he  who  moulds  public  sen- 
timent goes  deeper  than  he 
who  enacts 


This      tnis   office  happened  I 


dec  is 


He 


it 


Map  traces  route  of  debaters  Lincoln  and  Douglas. 


exists.  I  believe  I  ha 
lawful  right  to  do  so,  and  l' 
have  no  inclination  to  do  so. 
I  have  no  purpose  to  intro- 
duce political  and  social 
equality  between  the  white 
and  the  black  races.  There 
is  a  physical  difference  be- 
two,  which  in  my 
lNil-iiK-iii  will  forever  forbid 
their  living  together  upon 
the  footing  of  perfect  equal- 
ity, and  inasmuch  as  it  be- 
:cessity  that  there 
>t  be  a  difference,  I,  as 
well  as  Judge  Douglas,  am 
in  favor  of  the  race  to  which 
I  belong,  having  the  supe- 
rior position.  I  have  never 
said  anything  to  the  con- 
trary, but  I  hold  .that  not- 
withstanding all  this,  there 
is  no  reason  in  the  world 
why  the  Negro  is  not  en- 
titled to  all  the  natural 
rights  enumerated  in  the 
Declaration  of  Independ- 
ence, the  right  to  life,  lib- 
erty and  the  pursuit  of  hap- 
piiie=s  (|nud  cheers).  I  hold 
that  he  is  as  much  entitled 
to  these  as  the  white  man. 
I  agree  with  Judge  Douglas 
he  is  not  my  equal  in  many 
respects — certainly  not  in 
color,  perhaps  not  In  moral 


makes  statutes  and  decision 
possible  or  impossible  to  be 
executed.  This  must  be  borne 
in  mind,  as  also  the  addi- 
tional fact  that  Judge  Doug- 
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Milli. 


great  that 
enough  for  many  men  to  pro- 
fess to  believe  anything. 
when  they  once  find  out 
that  Judge  Douglas  pro- 
fesses to  believe  it." 

]y|R.  LINCOLN'S  allqtted 
J"*-  time  was  running  out 
He  glanced  at  his  watch  and 
wound  up  with  these  words: 
"When  he  (Douglas)  invites 
any  people  willing  to  have 
slavery  to  establish  it,  he  is 
blowing  out  the  moral  lizhts 
around  us.(eheers).  When  he 
says  he  'cares  not  whether 
slavery  is  voted  up  or  voted 
down' — that  this  is  a  sacred 
right  of  self-government — he 
is  in  my  judgment  penetrat- 
ing the  human  soul  and 
i?i-,:idi<-aling  the  light  of  rea- 
son and  the  love  of  liberty  in 
the  American  people." 

From  time  to  time  during 
Douglas'  rebuttal,  Mr.  Lin- 
coln would  protestingly  in- 
terrupt and  had  to  be  cau- 
tioned by  his  managers  to 
remain  quiet  The  Judge  be- 
came increasingly  taunting 
and  personal.  By  way  of  con- 


be 
very  short  in  stature,  and 
the  consequence  was,  that 
while  Lincoln's  head  and 
shoulders  towered  above 
theirs,  his  feet  dragged  on 
the  ground.  Such  an  exhibi- 
tion as  the  'toting'  of  Lin- 
coln from  the  square  to  his 
lodgings  was  never  seen  at 
Ottawa  before.  It  was  one  of 
the  richest  farces  we  have 
ever  witnessed,  and  pro- 
voked the  laughter  of  all. 
Democrats  and  Republicans, 
who  happened  to  see  it."  Mr. 
Lincoln  will  nail  this  distor- 
tion at  a  time  and  place  of 
his  own  choosing.   # 

"TONIGHT  there  are  bon- 
fires and  torchlight  pro- 
cessions in  Ottawa.  Immedi- 
ately after  supper  a  large 
delegation  of  Republic.-!  in 
came  to  Mayor  Glover's 
house,  headed  by  a  hand  of 
music,  and  escorted  Mr.  Lin- 
coln and  Owen  Lovejoy, 
candidate  for  Congress,  to 
the  Court  House.  The  huild- 
ing  was  brilliantly  lighted, 
and  a  crowd,  estimated  to 
contain  1500  persons,  filled 
the  yard  in  front  Lovejov, 
who  had  promised  to  speak,  j 
was  loudly  called  for.  and, 
mounting  the  steps  of  the 
Court  House,  divested  him- 
self of  his  cravat  and  collar, 
opened    his    vest    and   shirt, 

When  asked  for 
on    the   day's   activity,   Mr.  I 
Lincoln   replied:    "The    fire  | 
flew  some,  and  I  am  glad  t 
know  that  I  am  yet  alive. 

The  second  of  the  sevei 
dehates  between  Lincoli 
and  Douglas  will  take  place  | 
at  Freeport  on  Aug,  27. 
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Ottawa:  The  First  Lincoln-Douglas  Debate  and  it's  Significance 

A  Talk  at  Ottawa,  Illinois 
August  22, 1992 

Leonard  E.  Lock 

As  the  outermost  edge  of  the  American  frontier  moved  west  of  the  Appalachians,  a 
colorful  trend  in  political  expression  emerged,  played  it's  role,  and  eventually  faded  from 
the  national  scene — the  political  stump  speech.  The  zenith  of  this  phenomenon  was  the 
Lincoln-Douglas  debates  on  the  prairies  of  Dlinois  in  the  fall  of  1858. 

"Perhaps  no  contest  in  this  country  ever  excited  so  general  or  so  profound  an  Interest  as  that 
now  raging  in  Illinois,  with  Senator  Douglas,  the  Federal  Administration,  and  the 
Republican  party  headed  by  Messrs.  Lincoln  and  Trumbull  as  the  combatants,"  reported  the 
New  York  Daily  Tribune.  August  26, 1858  on  the  first  Lincoln-Douglas  debate  here  in 
Ottawa.  The  article  referred  to  a  series  of  engagements  between  candidates  for  the  office  of 
United  States  Senator  from  Illinois.   The  Tribune  article  continued:    "One  of  the  features  of 
this  remarkable  contest  is  a  series  of  public  meetings  in  different  parts  of  the  State,  where 
Mr.  Douglas  and  Mr.  Lincoln  successively  address  the  people  -  a  mode  of  discussing  political 
questions  which  might  well  be  more  generally  adopted." 

History  has  borne  out  the  correctness  of  this  contemporary  appraisal  of  of  these  great  de- 
bates.  The  attention  of  the  nation  was  focused  on  the  prairies  of  Illinois  during  the  summer 
and  fall  of  1S58.  The  Tribune  article  concluded:  "But  it  is  not  merely  as  a  passage  of  arms 
between  two  eminent  masters  of  the  art  of  intellectual  attack  and  defense  that  this 


\ 
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discussion  is  worthy  of  study.   It  touches  some  of  the  most  vital  principles  of  our  political 
system,  and  no  man  can  carefully  pursue  it  without  some  benefit,  whatever  his  convictions 
as  to  the  questions  at  issue  between  the  disputants." 

The  issues  Lincoln  and  Douglas  debated  were  national,  not  local:  (1)  the  extension  of 
slavery  to  the  national  territories,  (2)  the  status  of  the  Negro,  and  (3)  the  power  of  the  states 
and  territories  to  regulate  their  "domestic  institutions"  -  meaning  slavery  and  the  Negro  - 
as  they  saw  fit.  Only  the  first  was  settled  by  the  Civil  War.  The  other  two  are  as  pressing  to- 
day as  they  were  a  hundred  years  ago. 

Lincoln  hated  slavery  not  only  for  it's  monstrous  injustice,  but  because  it  was  so  incon- 
sistent with  our  assertions  about  the  equality  of  man  in  our  Declaration  of  Independence. 

To  Lincoln,  a  nationalist,  this  kind  of  spirit  -  which  was  the  spirit  of  the  Declaration  of 
Independence,  affirming  the  right  of  every  man  to  life,  liberty  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness  - 
meant  more  than  the  strict  words  of  the  Constitution. 

Principally  the  gTeat  debates  revolve  around  a  single  sentence  in  the  Declaration  of 
Independence.  Four  years  before,  in  Lincoln's  famous  Peoria  speech  on  the  Nebraska  Act, 
he  had  told  why  he  hated  slavery.  Lincoln  read  this  speech  in  the  Ottawa  debate:  'This  de- 
clared indifference,  but  as  I  must  think,  covert  real  zeal  for  the  spread  of  slavery,  I  can  not 
but  hate.  I  hate  it  because  of  the  monstrous  injustice  of  slavery  itself.  I  hate  it  because  it  de- 
prives our  republican  example  of  it's  just  influence  in  the  world,  enables  the  enemies  of 
free  institutions,  with  plausibility,  to  taunt  us  as  hypocrites,  causes  the  real  friends  of 
freedom  to  doubt  our  sincerity,  and  especially  because  it  forces  so  many  really  good  men 
amongst  ourselves  into  an  open  war  with  the  very  fundamental  principles  of  civil  liberty  — 
criticizing  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  and  insisting  that  there  is  no  right  principle  but 
self-interest." 

When  Thomas  Jefferson  wrote  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  he  used  a  number  of 
phrases  borrowed  from  George  Mason's  Declaration  of  Rights,  adopted  a  month  earlier  by 
the  Virginia   Convention.    Ceorge  Mason,  incidentally,  was  one  of  the  Revolutionary  fa- 


Ihcrs  ivliu  luted  slavery.   Neither  Jefferson  nor  Mason  pretended  to  set  forth  great  original 
ideas.   A>  they  frankly  declared,  they  pieced  together  a  great  body  of  principles  and  theories 
current  in  their  day,  particularly  those  of  John  Locke  and  the  Whig  Revolution  of  1688  in 
England     Hut  Jefferson  went  much  further  than  the  English  thinkers  Lock,  Milton,  John 
Harrington  and  Algernon  Sydney  in  his  radical  democracy. 

Anyone  who  studies  the  joint  debates  of  1858  and  the  other  utterances  of  the  contestants, 
will  see  that  Lincoln  was  far  more  of  a  Jeffersonian  than  Douglas  was.   In  the  first  place,  he 
was  more  of  a  democrat  (with  a  small  "d"  -  one  who  believes  in  democracy) ;  he  had  a 
deeper  faith  in  the  common  people.  Secondly,  he  had  more  of  the  spirit  of  the 
Enlightenment;  he  was  less  conservative,  and  freer  from  old  dogmas  and  tradition.   Finally, 
he  was  far  more  of  a  humanitarian,  and  his  thinking  has  a  much  stronger  ethical  tinge. 

Of  course,  we  know  that  Jefferson  meant  exactly  what  he  said  when  he  declared  that  all 

men  are  created  equal.  And  certainly  he  intended  to  include  Negroes.  The  original  draft  of 

the  Declaration  of  Independence  as  prepared  by  him  contained  what  John  Adams  called  a 

philippic  against  Negro  slavery.  In  burning  words.  Jefferson  accused  George  III  of  vetoing 

colonial  laws  to  suppress  the  piratical  slave  traffic  which  Jefferson  called  a  "cruel  war 

i 
against  human  nature...  violating  it's  most  sacred  rights  of  life  and  liberty."  What  would 

I 
Lincoln  not  have  £iven  for  a  copy  of  that  first  draft! 

In  the  new  Testament  Matthew  chapter  12,  verse  25  one  finds  the  following:  "a  house 
divided  against  itself  shall  not  stand." 

Lincoln  at  Springfield,  June  16,  1858,  said  "  A  house  divided  against  itself  can  not  stand. 
I  believe  this  government  cannot  endure,  permanently  half  slave  and  half  free.  I  do  not  ex- 
pect the  Union  to  be  dissolved  - 1  do  not  expect  the  house  to  fall  -  but  I  do  expect  it  will  cease 
to  be  divided.  It  will  become  all  one  thing  or  the  other." 

The  Chicago  Press  and  Tribune  on  August  21,  1858  wrote  the  following  on  Lincoln's 
speech  at  Lewistown,  Illinois  in  Fulton  County:  "Perhaps  it  was  the  warmth  of  Lewistown's 
welcome,  perhaps  it  was  one  of  those  rare  inspirations  that  come  to  a  speaker  on  the  spur  of 


the  moment.   Whatever  the  cause,    Lincoln  delivered  a  eulogy  of  the  Declaration  of 
Independence  that  stands  as  one  of  the  high  points  of  the  campaign." 

In  Lewistown  Lincoln  said:   'The  Declaration  of  Independence  was  formed  by  the  repre- 
sentatives of  American  liberty  from  thirteen  states  of  the  confederacy — twelve  of  which 
were  slave  holding  communities.   These  communities,  by  their  representatives  in  old 
Independence  Hall,  said  to  the  whole  world  of  men:  we  hold  these  truths  to  be  self-evident 
that  all  men  are  created  equal;  that  they  are  endowed  by  their  Creator  with  certain 
unalienable  rights;  that  among  these  are  life,  liberty  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness.  This  was 
their  majestic  interpretation  of  the  economy  of  the  Universe.  This  was  their  lofty,  and  wise, 
and  noble  understanding  of  the  justice  of  the  Creator  to  His  creatures.  Yes,  gentlemen,  to  aH 
His  creatures,  to  the  whole  great  family  of  man...  Think  nothing  of  me  -  take  no  thought 
for  the  political  fate  of  any  man  whomever  -  but  come  back  to  the  truths  that  are  in  the 
Declaration  of  Independence.  You  may  do  anything  with  me  you  choose,  if  you  heed  these 
sacred  principles.  You  may  not  only  defeat  me  for  the  Senate,  but  you  may  take  me  and  put 
me  to  death.   While  pretending  no  indifference  to  earthly  honors,  1  do  claim  to  be  actuated 
in  this  contest  by  something  higher  than  anxiety  for  office.  1  charge  you  to  drop  every  paltry 
and  insignificant  thought  for  any  man's  success.   It  is  nothing;  I  am  nothing;  Judge  Douglas 
is  nothing.   But  do  not  destroy  that  immortal  emblem  of  humanity  -  the  Declaration  of 
American  Independence." 

Lincoln  said  the  declaration  that  all  men  are  created  equal,  was  an  ideal,  an  inspiration,  a 
beacon  of  light  that  would  guide  all  future  generations. 

In  his  lifetime  and  in  ours,  wherever  people  in  bondage  suffer,  the  Lincoln  testament 
inflames  dreams.  Here  and  abroad,  his  forceful  words  and  breadth  of  vision  cross  borders. 
Slavery  was  incompatible  with  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  a  document  that  served  as 
one  of  the  strongest  pillars  in  Lincoln's  creed  and  it  did  violence  to  the  legacy  the  Founding 
Fathers  had  left  not  only  to  Americans,  but  to  people  through  out  the  world.  The  Negro, 


I.tiunlii  iihiintaincd  (here  In  Ottawa)  was  "entitled  to  all  the  natural  rights  enumerated  in 
Iho  IVi  l.u.ition  of  Independence". 

At  thi-  C'ttawa  debate  Lincoln  said,  "Now  gentlemen,  I  don*t  want  to  read  at  any  greater 
length,  lull  this  is  the  true  complexion  of  all  I  have  ever  said  in  regard  to  the  institution  of 
slavery  and  the  black  race.   This  is  the  whole  of  it,  and  anything  that  argues  me  into  this 
idea  of  perfect  social  and  political  equality  with  the  Negro  is  a  but  a  specious  and  fantastic 
arrangement  of  words,  by  which  a  man  can  prove  a  horse  chestnut  to  be  a  chestnut  horse.   I 
will  say,  here,  while  upon  this  subject,  that  I  have  no  purpose  directly  or  indirectly  to  inter- 
fere with  the  institution  of  slavery  in  the  states  where  It  exists.   I  believe  I  have  no  lawful 
right  to  do  so,  and  I  have  no  inclination  to  do  so.   I  have  no  purpose  to  introduce  political 
and  social  equality  between  the  white  and  black  races.  There  is  a  physical  difference  between 
the  two  which,  in  my  judgement  will  probably  forever  forbid  their  living  upon  the  footing 
of  perfect  equality,  and  in  as  much  as  it  becomes  a  necessity  that  there  must  be  a  difference,  I, 
as  well  as  Judge  Douglas,  am  in  favor  of  the  race  to  which  I  belong  having  the  superior  posi- 
tion.  I  have  never  said  anything  to  the  contrary,  but  I  hold  that  not  withstanding  all  this, 
their  is  no  reason  in  the  world  why  the  Negro  is  not  entitled  to  all  the  natural  rights 
enumerated  in  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  the  right  to  life,  liberty  and  the  pursuit  of 
happiness.   I  hold  that  he  is  as  entitled  to  these  as  the  white  man.   I  agTee  with  Judge 
Douglas,  he  is  not  my  equal  in  many  respects  -  certainly  not  in  color,  perhaps  not  in  moral 
or  intellectual  endowment,     but  in  the  right  to  eat  the  bread,  without  the  leave  of  anyone 
else,  which  his  own  hand  earns,  he  is  mv  equal  and  the  equal  of  ludge  Douglas,  and  the 
equal  of  every  living  man." 

In  conclusion  of  his  debate  speech  in  Ottawa  Lincoln  said:  "Henry  Clay,  my  beau  ideal  of 
a  statesman,  the  man  for  whom  I  fought  all  my  humble  life  -  Henry  Clay  once  said  of  a  class 
of  men  who  would  repress  all  tendencies  to  liberty  and  ultimate  emancipation,  that  they 
must,  if  they  would  do  this,  go  back  to  the  era  of  our  independence,  and  muzzle  the  cannon 
which  thunders  it's  annual  joyous  return;  they  must  blow  out  the  moral  lights  around  us; 
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Ihey  must  penctrnte  the  human  soul,  and  eradicate  there  the  love  of  liberty,  and  Ihcn  and 
not  till  then,  could  they  perpetuate  slavery  in  this  country.   To  my  thinking.  Judge  Douglas 
is,  by  his  example  and  vast  influence,  doing  that  very  thing  in  this  community,  when  he 
says  that  the  negro  has  nothing  in  the  Declaration  of  Independence.   Henry  Clay  plainly  un- 
derstood the  contrary.  Judge  Douglas  is  going  back  to  the  era  of  our  Revolution,  and  to  the 
extent  of  his  ability,  muzzling  the  cannon  which  thunders  it's  annual  joyous  return.    When 
he  invites  any  people  willing  to  have  slavery,  to  establish  it,  he  is  blowing  out  the  moral 
lights  around  us.   When  he  says  he  "cares  not  whether  slavery  is  voted  down  or  up"  -  that 
is  a  sacred  right  of  self-government  -  he  is  my  judgement  penetrating  the  human  soul  and 
eradicating  the  light  of  reason  and  the  love  of  liberty  in  this  American  people.  And  now  I 
will  only  say  that  when,  by  all  these  means  and  appliances.  Judge  Douglas  shall  succeed  in 
bringing  public  sentiment  to  an  exact  accordance  with  his  own  views  -  when  these  vast 
assemblages  shall  echo  back  all  these  sentiments  when  they  shall  come  to  repeat  his  views 
and  to  avow  his  principles,  and  say  all  that  he  says  on  these  mighty  questions-  then  it  needs 
only  the  formality  of  the  second  Dred  Scott  decision,  which  endorses  in  advance  to  make 
slavery  alike  lawful  in  all  the  states-  old  as  well  as  new.  North  as  well  as  South." 

Lincoln  quoted  the  Bible,  the  New  Testament  Matthew  chapter  25,  verse  48:  "As  your 
Father  in  heaven  is  perfect,  be  ye  also  perfect."  That  was  a  standard  to  be  striven  for,  though 
never  attained.   "So  I  say  in  relation  to  the  principle  that  all  men  are  created  equal,  let  it  be 
nearly  as  we  can.   If  we  cannot  give  freedom  to  every  creature,  let  us  do  nothing  that  will 
impose  slavery  upon  any  other  creature." 

Lincoln  was  aware  that  the  differences  between  himself  and  his  opponent  as  to  a  solu- 
tion to  the  problem  in  Kansas  were  not  profound.  This  is  especially  true  after  Douglas  was 
supported  by  Republicans  in  his  oppositions  to  the  Lecompton  Constitution.   Lincoln, 
therefore,  in  Ottawa  turned  to  an  issue  which  did  afford  an  opportunity  to  point  up  a  basic 
disagreement  with  his  rival,  and  he  hammered  away  at  it  throughout  the  campaign:   Was 
slavery  right  or  wrong? 


Tin"  kisic  difference  between  the  two  protagonists  on  this  point  was  that  Douglas  did  not 
care  whether  slavery  was  accepted  or  rejected  as  long  as  his  principle  of  popular  sovereignly 
was  allowed  to  operate.   To  Lincoln,  however,  a  moral  issue  was  involved.    Although  he 
did  not  feel  the  Negro  was  capable  of  carrying  many  of  the  responsibilities  borne  by  the 
white  man,  still  the  idea  of  one  man  holding  another  in  bondage  was  distasteful  to  him. 

At  Ottawa,  and  the  succeeding  debates,  Lincoln  took  the  position  that  the  repeal  of  the 
Missouri  Compromise  was  the  breaking  of  a  contract  and  that  the  Dred  Scott  decision  had 
nullified  popular  sovereignty.  To  a  degree,  he  would  be  on  the  defensive.   He  would  be 
compelled  to  explain  and  qualify  his  "House  Divided"  declaration,  and  he  must  deny  that 
he  was  promoting  Negro  equality.  This  necessity,  however,  gave  him  an  opportunity  to 
take  a  high  moral  position  on  slavery  and  the  Negro,  in  contrast  to  Douglas  candid  indiffer- 
ence. 

These  issues  furnish  the  subject  matter  of  all  the  debates  except  the  fourth,  at  Charleston, 
where  a  bitter  squabble  between  Douglas  and  Lyman  Trumbull  became  a  principal  topic. 
There  were,  however,  developments  within  the  framework.   At  Ottawa  Douglas  pro- 
pounded a  series  of  questions  designed  to  pin  Lincoln  down  to  specific  avowals  with  which 
his  opponent  could  grapple.  Lincoln,  with  characteristic  caution,  did  not  reply  until  the 
next  debate  at  Freeport,  when  he  accompanied  his  answers  with  interrogatives  of  his  own. 
The  second  of  these  would  have  a  major  place  in  succeeding  encounters.   It  reads:   "Can  the 
people  of  a  United  States  territory,  in  any  lawful  way,  against  the  wish  of  any  citizen  of  the 
United  States,  exclude  slavery  from  it's  limits  prior  to  the  formation  cf  a  state  constitu- 
tion?" 

Before  asking  the  question,  Lincoln  had  sought  the  advice  of  a  number  of  leading 
Republicans.  Several  advised  against  it  All  knew  what  the  answer  would  be,  for  ever  since 
the  summer  of  1857  Douglas  had  been  contending  that  in  spite  of  Supreme  Court  decisions 
slavery  could  not  exist  unless  it  was  sustained  by  local  laws  and  ordinances.  Should  he  be 
ejven  the  opportunity  to  elaborate  this  answer  before  thousands?   His  Illinois  constituents 
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would  probably  find  it  convincing.    It  would  hurt  him  in  the  South,  where  a  nullification  of 
what  had  been  gained  by  the  Dred  Scott  decision  would  not  be  popular,  and  it  might  cost 
Douglas  the  presidential  nomination  in  1860.   But  this  was  1858,  with  Illinois  seat  in  the 
Senate,  and  not  the  presidency  at  stake.   Lincoln  pondered  the  problem  and  ask  the  ques- 
tion. 

In  a  very  real  sense,  Lincoln  spoke  the  final  words  of  the  Lincoln-Douglas  debates  at 
Gettysburg,  Pennsylvania,  where  a  battle  had  been  fought  that  settled  what  the  Declaration 
of  Independence  meant:    "Our  forefathers  brought  forth  upon  this  continent  a  new  nation, 
conceived  in  liberty  and  dedicated  to  the  proposition  that  all  men  are  created  equal." 

A  day  after  Lincoln's  death,  a  young  French  lawyer.  Marquis  Adolph  -  de  Chambrun, 
whose  opinions  carried  weight  in  political  and  church  circles  in  Paris  and  Rome,  wrote  to 
his  wife  this  estimate  of  Lincoln's  "why"  to  a  European:  "He  was  well  aware  that  in  a  free 
democracy  close  union  must  always  exist  between  the  authority  which  represents  the 
nation  and  the  nation  itself.  Slavery  seemed  to  him  unquestionably  unjust  and,  for  that 
reason,  hateful.   He  found  in  the  Declaration  of  Independence  the  principle  of  liberty  and 
equality." 

That  Lincoln,  in  spite  of  an  internal  war,  could  unite  the  land  and  bring  new  freedoms 
to  his  countrymen  had  a  powerful  influence  among  people  everywhere,  who  could  not  be 
fooled.   The  Russian  novelist  Leo  Tolstoy  (1878-1910)  told  of  traveling  in  the  Caucasus, 
where  he  was  the  guest  of  a  wild  chieftain  and  his  tribe.   This  chieftain  asked  about  the  great 
leaders  of  the  world  beyond  his  range,  and  Tolstoy  spoke  of  Czars  and  generals  from 
Alexander  to  Napoleon.   Yet  the  mountain  man  said:   "But  you  have  not  told  us  about  the 
greatest  general  and  the  greatest  ruler  in  the  world.  We  want  to  know  something  about 
him.  He  spoke  with  a  voice  of  thunder,  he  laughed  like  the  sunrise  and  his  deeds  were 
strong  as  the  rock  and  as  sweet  as  the  fragrance  of  a  rose.  He  was  so  great  that  he  even 
forgave  the  crimes  of  his  greatest  enemies  and  shook  brotherly  hands  with  those  who 


plot  I  t'tl  ,i)',.tinsl  his  life.   His  name  was  Lincoln  and  Ihe  country  in  which  he  lived  is  called 
Amort!'.*.  Tell  us  that  man." 

And  Ihe  civilized  man  of  Russia  (Tolstoy)  told  the  wild  herdsmen  his  own  view  of 
Lincoln    "He  was  the  only  real  giant  in  depth  of  feeling  and  in  certain  moral  power.    He 
was  one  who  wanted  to  be  great  through  his  smallness.    He  wanted  to  see  himself  in  the 
world,  not  the  world  in  himself." 

From  this  vision  in  the  world  it  is  possible  to  comprehend  why  the  sixteenth  American 
President  still  stands  alone.  As  Tolstoy  said:  "Of  all  the  great  statesmen  in  history,  Lincoln 
is  the  only  giant." 

For  the  United  States,  this  personification  of  our  moral  nature  can  be  our  guide  post  in 
foreign  relations.   A  stature  as  large  as  Lincoln's  in  the  world  today  cannot  be  achieved  by 
the  signing  of  alliances  or  statements  of  doctrine,  and  surely  not  by  waging  war. 

Behind  the  life  and  legend  existed  something  deeper.   From  the  Declaration  of 
Independence  and  the  Constitution  and  its  amendments,  Lincoln  inherited  a  spirit  of  free- 
dom.  His  own  character  contributed  an  underlying  morality. 

Herdsman  as  well  as  statesmen  recognize  when  these  principles  become  the  touchstone 
of  governmental  thinking  and  behavior.   These  form  the  Lincoln  mold  that  is  strong,  yet 
gentle  for  Americans  in  the  world. 

Here  is  Ottawa's  chapter  by  the  authorities,  the  editors  of  the  American  Heritage 
Publishing  Company,  Abraham  Lincoln  In  Peace  and  War.  (American  Heritage  Junior 
Library):  "In  spite  of  wild  newspaper  stories-slanted  obviously  toward  Lincoln  or  toward 
Douglas-  the  debate  acquired  a  profound  national  meaning  as  the  two  men  swung  up  and 
down  and  back  and  forth  across  Illinois.  Other  topics  could  easily  have  occupied  their  lime- 
immigration,  the  tariff,  the  opening  of  new  land  to  homesteaders,  or  safeguards  against 
depression.   But  these  two  canny,  witty  experienced  orators  chose  instead  to  deal  with  the 
issues  of  slavery  in  the  territories. 
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Having  reviewed  the  significance  of  what  happened  in  Ottawa's  Washington  Square  in 
August  1858,  I  would  now  like  to  briefly  explore  what  we  can  do  to  preserve  this  most 
important  historic  site. 

Ottawa's  first  Lincoln-Douglas  debate  site  (Washington  Square  Historic  District)  is  listed 
in  the  National  Register  of  Historic  Places  of  the  National  Park  Service,  as  a  tangible  link  in 
the  history  of  the  United  States.  This  designation  provides  certain  safeguards  against 
damage  by  Federal  undertakings  for  the  site  and  a  grant-in-aid  program  to  assist  in  their 
preservation. 

The  National  Trail  Feasibility  Study  and  Environmental  Assessment  of  the  Illinois 
National  Historic  Trail.  United  States  Department  of  the  Interior,  National  Park  service, 
September  1987  on  Cultural  Resources  states  on  page  45:  "Several  sites  on  the  National 
Register  (of  Historic  Places)  not  affiliated  with  a  park  system  and  not  interpreted,  but  which 
are  significant  to  the  pre-Civil  War  period,  includes.  .  .  the  first  Lincoln-Douglas  debate  in 
Washington  Square.  .  .  Ottawa." 

On  February  12,  1972,  I  authored  a  full  page  in  Ottawa  Daily  Times  Washington  Square- 
Chapter  from  Nation's  History-  Famous  Lincoln-Douglas  Debates  Put  (Ottawa)  On  Map, 
Illinois  and  Michigan  Canal  Used  by  Spectators.  A  Lincoln-Douglas  National  Historic  Trail 
was  proposed.  This  historic  trail  would  start  in  Morris  and  end  in  Ottawa's  historic 
Washington  Square  repeating  the  journey  of  Lincoln  on  August  21,  1858.   Lincoln  coming 
actually  by  train  from  Morris  to  Ottawa.  The  Chicago  Press  and  Tribune  of  August  23,  1858 
states:  "As  the  first  procession  was  crossing  the  canal,  an  enormous  canal  boat  was  moored 
near  the  bridge,  crowded  with  men  and  women.  In  the  bow  was  a  large  banner  inscribed: 
The  Corporation  of  Marseilles  for  Abraham  Lincoln.   In  a  few  minutes  another  boat 
appeared  from  Morris  with  a  similar  crowd  and  similar  devices."  Lincoln  was  also  in 
Ottawa  December  4-8,  1852  on  the  Illinois  and  Michigan  Canal  claims  in  the  LaSalle  County 
Courthouse  with  Noah  Johnston. 


On  April  30th,  1992,  Congressmen  Costello,  Michels,  Annunzio,  Poshard,  Hastert, 
Lipinski,  Hayes,  Sangmeister,  Evans,  and  Congresswoinan  Horn  introduced  H.R.  5034:  "To 
amend  the  National  System  Act  to  designate  the  Illinois  National  Historic  Trail  as  a 
component  of  the  National  Trails  System. 

Secretary  of  the  Interior  Manuel  Lujan,  Jr.  wrote:  Accordingly,  I  am  submitting  the  study 
report  as  provided  for  in  Section  5  (b)  of  the  National  Trails  System  Act  for  printing  as  a 
House  or  Senate  document  with  the  findings  that  the  proposed  Illinois  Trail  is  suitable  for 
the  designation  by  Congress  as  a  national  historic  trail". 

Thus,  we  may  wish  to  explore  the  option  of  establishing  the  Square  as  (1)  the  First 
Lincoln-Douglas  Debate  American  Heritage  Area  (from  a  Concept  Paper  dated  March  1992, 
National  Park  Service,  Denver  Service  Center),  or  (2)  the  First  Lincoln-Douglas  Debate  State 
Historic  Site,  to  assure  that  this  important  historic  site  will  be  properly  interpreted  and 
preserved  and  never  perish  from  this  earth. 


